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then: and her aunt was certainly doing her best to cure 
her of it. ‘Netta, hold your head up!’ ‘Netta, don’t 
slouch!?—it went on all the day. Mrs. Harriott herself 
moved with the carefully studied glide of a well-trained 
shopwalker. 

Moreover, when Netta looked at you, there was a 
blameless honesty, coupled with a very tender sensitive- 
ness, in her slightly short-sighted eyes that would have 
won a harder heart than mine was at twenty-two. ‘Netta,’ 
her aunt would say, ‘when will you learn not to stare like 
a stuffed owl?’ 

Unfortunately, Netta took a strong dislike to me, which 
there seemed no hope of curing. 

Looking back, I can see why: though at the time I was 
chagrined and a little baffled. I had avoided so many of 
the mistakes I easily might have made. For instance: I 
had just at that time celebrated my release from educa- 
tion with a Hentzauish sort of episode, joining in a wild 
conspiracy in the Balkans: and later had escaped from 
the country in disguise, not without a few adventures. To 
me, all this seemed very romantic; but I had enough 
acumen to see that to anyone in this house, and especially 
to a girl of Netta’s upbringing and sterling good sense, it 
would not seem merely silly, but a distinctly infra dig. sort 
of thing for an Englishman to do. So that episode, and 
anything else in me that savoured of the slightest uncon- 
ventionality, I kept rigorously secret. 

No: my mistake was an instantaneous one, committed 
before I had time to save myself. We were out walking, 
my second afternoon there: Netta; Netta’s cousin, the 
daughter of the house (a rather stupid little tease); and 
the dog. The cousin, with a laborious wit, began to chaff 
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Netta, making covert allusions that kept coming perilously 
near to being comprehensible to me, the outsider. 

One could see at once that Netta disliked all chaff. 
Convinced (thanks to her aunt) that she was ugly, and 
stupid, and uninteresting, she could not bear to be made 
ridiculous on top of it. Such a conviction is a hard enough 
cross for a young girl to bear, without ridicule as a crown 
of thorns. But this was something more than ordinary 
chaff—something that touched her to the very quick. 

Nor was it long before Alison’s too overt allusions 
pieced themselves together. The secret passion of Netta’s 
life, then, her all-absorbing romance, was a worship of 
the Royal Family! It seemed she looked on her coming 
presentation not, as most girls do, as a pleasing occasion 
for innocent self-display, but as a holy ceremony, for its 
moment of actual contact with the sacred Blood Royal. 

Oh, happy fanatic! She had once stood, Alison revealed, 
in the rain for three hours to see a second cousin of the 
King lay a foundation stone. 

Moreover, she had a day-dream, that in some moment 
of ever-regrettable folly she must have confided to her 
cousin. It was this. Netta owned a pony, of which she was 
inordinately proud. It was round as a barrel, and prob- 
ably at least her own age: it had frills round its ankles. 
But to Netta there was no other pony its equal. And the 
day-dream was this. One day, the Prince of Wales would 
come out with their Hunt. Superbly mounted, the Prince 
and Netta would out-distance the others. He would com- 
pliment her on her pony (which she would secretly be 
reining in to keep pace with him). And then there would 
be an accident: the Prince would fall; and Netta, the 
gauche and clumsy and plain, would come to the rescue, 
and say and do for once the utterly Right Thing. 
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That is all. An innocent little fancy. But imagine what 

an instrument of torture it was capable of becoming in 
Alison’s hands. 
* Netta was not given to showing her feelings. Only once 
did she reveal what she was suffering: one agonized 
glance at me, hoping against hope that I had not under- 
stood what Alison was making so obvious. And as her 
eyes met mine I clumsily let them show my sympathy: 
let her see, in short, that I had understood. 

It was a stupid mistake. But I believe that even then I 
could have retrieved my position if I had done nothing, 
or perhaps had pretended to join lightly in the chaff. But 
instead, with complete gaucherie, I attempted to change 
the conversation, to head Alison off: I sent the bewildered 
dog after an imaginary rabbit, and insisted on the two 
girls following the chase with me. 

That, I see now, was unforgivable. It was hard enough 
that I should have understood the subject of Alison’s 
gibes; but that I should have seen how they hurt her, and 
thought it necessary to come to the rescue, was more than 
adolescent pride could bear. 


Perhaps I have described these preliminaries at too 
great length; but before narrating the extraordinary 
events of the night that followed, it is essential that you 
should understand the exact state of affairs between 
Netta and myself. That alone explains my action—or 
rather my inaction. 

IfI were writing fiction, I should perhaps have invented 
some little incident or conversation that would have 
revealed the whole position at a glance, without any need 
for all this explanation; but in this story I am pledged to 
the truth, and cannot indulge in technical conveniences 
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of that sort. For truth, though stranger than fiction, is not 
always quite so concise. 

My room was next to Netta’s. The house was a very old 
one, with a ghost: built haphazard—some walls, for no 
particular reason, would be built of stone, and ten or 
fifteen feet thick; others of lath and plaster, not much 
thicker than paper. In some rooms you could have blown 
yourself up with a bomb without disturbing your neigh- 
bour’s sleep: in others—and ours fell in this class—you 
could hear every word, every slightest movement. 

Strict convention might criticise Mrs. Harriott’s staff- 
work, in giving us those particular rooms. But asamatter of 
fact, there wasa very simple reason why no breath ofscandal 
could touch Mrs. Harriott’s house—namely, the dog. He 
was Alison’s dog, and slept all night outside her door. 
There were only two people, even by day, that he ever let 
touch him—Alison and the old butler; and by night, 
everyone was as firmly confined to his room as if the door 
were locked. For, if you opened it, in a flash Boris would 
be outside: quite silent, but determined that you should 
not come out, however honest and urgent your purpose, 
however you cajoled. 

His distrust of the rest of mankind was in proportion to 
his devotion to those two. Alison, of course, was his 
mistress; but why he was so devoted to the butler I could 
not fathom. I did not much like the man myself: he looked 
one of the sort who compensate for the imperturbable 
benignity towards their employers, which their profession 
requires, by a childish irritability and malice to their 
underlings. Not that one can really blame them for this: 
the position must be a loathsome one, and it is hardly to 
be wondered at if it breeds neurotics. 

I was a light sleeper at that time. I was still suffering, 
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84 
by a sort of delayed action, from a good deal of the fear 
which, during the recent Balkan episode, the occasion 


had often warranted, but the rush of events had left no 
time for. I had nightmares: and if I was startled in my 
sleep, would be out of bed and in a defensive attitude long 
before I was awake. 

That night (the night after my unhappy walk with 
Netta and Alison) I suddenly found myself sitting bolt 
upright in bed, wide awake, and listening with all my 
ears—listening, I did not at first know for what. And then 
I heard again the sound that must have roused me. It 
was in the next room—Netta’s room. At first I thought it 
was Netta groaning—it must be Netta groaning: and I 
felt that sudden unbearable pang of pity in the top of the 
stomach one experiences sometimes. At that moment I 
would gladly have wrung Alison’s neck: and then, as an 
afterthought, my own, for not having managed the situa- 
tion any more skilfully. What right had that booby to 
rifle the secret kingdom of the girl’s imagination, and 
smash its innocent fantasy with her gibes? Netta had 
plainly never been a happy child: probably the only 
really happy moments she had known were those, when, 
in secret silence, she had rehearsed what she would say to 
the Prince, and what the Prince would say to her, as she 
extracted him from the briery patch. . . . But that was 
plainly spoilt for her, now, for ever. 

Have you ever noticed how fear sometimes precedes 
the conscious perception of what frightens you? As I lay 
there thinking hard thoughts about Alison, a wave of 
terror suddenly coursed over me; but it was several 
seconds before I knew why—several seconds before I 
realized that those sounds from the next room were not, 
and could not possibly be, Netta groaning! The voice (if 
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voice it was) was so utterly unlike hers. It was a curious 
sound: not loud, but with a sort ofmeaningless persistence 
that hardly sounded conscious in the human sense at all. 
The only human sound I have ever heard at all like it 
was made in his sleep by an old man with anemia of the 
brain. 

And then, with it, another sound: a dull clank, the 
sound a man might make who was dragging himself 
about in chains! 

I was properly frightened now. But if the ghost was in 
there, in Netta’s room (and I could not believe that Boris 
would have let a living person cross the landing), why in 
heaven’s name didn’t she scream for help? 

There was no mistaking that dull, faint clanking. It 
was the sound of metal. 

I jumped out of bed, and stood a full minute, tense in 
the darkness, listening. I could hear the slow shuffling of 
heavy feet, and again that clink of fetters. My first im- 
pulse was to go in there, naturally. But then, I hesitated. 
Was Netta asleep? There was no sound from her. Was it 
all a nightmare of my own? Was I, perhaps, a little mad? 

Moreover, when I first thought of going to the rescue, 
I had forgotten the dog Boris: would he let me pass? But 
then, how in heaven’s name could any living intruder 
have got to that room, with the dog about? If it was a’ 
ghost, perhaps . . . well, if it was a ghost, at least Boris 
would hearit too: and Ishouldknowbyhis manner whether 
there was really anything there, or whether it was an 
hallucination of my own. 

I tiptoed across the room and opened my door. 

Netta’s door, too, was open. A low whine, and then a 
muzzle brushed my hand. Boris was there: and instead of 
resenting my company was plainly glad of it! Dog and I 
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stood together in the open door, straining our ears, 
straining our eyes into the darkness. 

I could not make the dog out. He was worried, yes, 
something unusual was happening; but he was not 
alarmed. The hair on his back lay smoothly. 

In the pitch darkness of the room there was nothing to 
be seen. But there was the same to be heard as before: the 
slow shuffle, the occasional dull clank. I imagined I could 
discern, for a moment, a moving white shape that seemed 
to pause where the bed must be; but I knew I had only 
imagined it—the darkness was profound. 

If Netta had made the slightest sound to show she was 
awake and alarmed I would have switched on the light 
at once, and solved the mystery. But she did not. And to 
switch it on, waking her and disclosing almost certainly 
an empty normal room—that was more, after the events 
of the afternoon, than I dared. I was terrified of the ghost, 
I admit, terrified to the marrow; but it was not that, it 
was the thought of facing Netta that held my hand, I can 
honestly declare. 

How long I stood there listening I don’t know. But 
presently the sounds ceased. Then came a gentle rustle 
and plop, like the collapse of some soft, heavy body. I 
stood listening a while longer, but nothing more hap- 
pened. Boris gave a loud sniff, and stalked back to his 
post at Alison’s door. I tiptoed back to my room, got into 
bed: and for a while lay listening there. But there was no 
further sound to be heard. 

Presently I went to sleep. 


I must have slept late, for when I woke it was broad 
daylight, and Alison had just poked her head into my 
room; a round-eyed, mystified face. 
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‘Come and look,’ she said. 

I jumped out of bed, and then joined her where she 
stood just inside Netta’s door, still preserving an aston- 
ished silence. 

Netta was still asleep. But one look at the terror frozen 
on her face showed me why she had made no sound in the 
night. Too frightened to cry out at first, by the time I had 
reached her door she had probably fainted. 

But it was not at Netta herself she was staring, it was at 
the bed. There, set out on the neat white coverlet of the 
square four-poster, glass and silver, the plates, the knives, 
the cruets—everything, was a perfectly appointed dinner 
service, with covers for six! 

And slumped in a corner, the old butler, who had 
bey in his sleep and done this, still slumbered peace- 
ully. 

I tiptoed to the bed—hoping, I suppose, to clear it 
before she should wake. But then, before I could stop her, 
Alison began to laugh. 

Netta opened her eyes, still clouded by terror. But what 
a sight she opened them on! Beside her bed, speechless 
and guilty-looking, stood myself, and behind me in the 
doorway was Alison, pointing at her, laughing, howling 
with laughter, doubled up with laughter, her face 


hideous with laughter, laughing at her as even she had ° 


never been laughed at before. 
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ITALIANATE 


[Extract from an Essay on French Painting to be published in 
October by Chatto & Windus.] 


In those far off days when Italians were funny at the ex- 
pense of other nations there was a saying: Inglese ctalianato 
é diavolo incarnato, In the sixteenth century Italianization 
seems to have had much the same effect on the Francese, 
With Fouquet and Villon, Agnés Sorel and that picture 
of a baby we have just been admiring, I feel myself still in 
a world not utterly strange, still in that France which I 
think that I know and know that I love. But from begin- 
ning to end of the sixteenth century, between La dame a la 
Licorne and the Place des Vosges, we are in a world ofhard, 
unfriendly, snobbish supermen who have the air of in- 
vaders in Ja douce France. On the banks of the Loire, at 
Chantilly, at Fontainebleau, all over the land they set up 
their tactless, ostentatious houses, fit residences for nou- 
veaux riches, which have had to wait four hundred years 
for the finishing touch—an Hispano at the door and a 
telephone in every room, It was they who hired, because 
there were then no professional photographers to per- 
petuate in silver frames their memorable features, that 
tribe of professional likeness-catchers most of whom now 
pass under the name of one or other of the Clouets. Why 
even of their charming poets they made pedants. They 
fought, they poisoned and they stabbed, they tortured, 
betrayed and swaggered, more to prove what fine fellows 
they were than to gain any serious advantage. Love, 
which in better days is at lowest sublimated lust, was 
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with them more often than not unmitigated vanity. They 
could not be simple, they could barely be quiet: theirs was 
the self-consciousness of h-less millionaires in farces and 
bulls in china shops. They were intolerable. 

They were intolerable because they were Northern 
hearties masquerading as maturely civilized Italians. 
They were making the common mistake of supposing 
that there is a short cut to culture and that civilization is 
to be hired. What happened was what one would have 
expected to happen. Three hundred years hence a lover 
of Japanese civilization will probably look back with dis- 
gust at the later nineteenth and twentieth century, and 
condemn the period as the least Japanese in Japanese 
history. For, let us suppose that this greatly gifted race 
assimilates in a hundred years or so all that it needs of 
Occidental culture, and thus enriched returns to its own, 
will not future historians have something of this sort to 
say?—‘In the ‘nineteenth century Europe and America 
were leading humanity along the way of the world (a 
deplorable way, as it turned out); into that way it was 
necessary for Japan to enter if ultimately she was to save 
her individuality and take a hand in shaping the future; 
in the process, however, she was bound to play sad tricks 
with her native culture, Europe—the historians will con- 
tinue—had been to some extent prepared for the nine- 
teenth century by her past, so, though she slipped into 
modern clothes with an ill grace, she did not look fan- 
tastic in them, whereas the change from Oriental dress to 
top-hats and trousers was altogether too violent for any 
saving sign of continuity. Thus .. . etc.’ And so it was with 
France in the sixteenth century, By 1515 Italy was already 
far down that road which the whole Western world was to 
travel. This Francis I, a stupid, vulgar man, recognized 
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stupidly and vulgarly, Wherefore he decreed that France — 


should have Italian fashions, quite forgetting, or rather 
failing to perceive, that Italian fashions in the year 1515 
were the fine flower of five hundred years of Italian 
history, of fifteen hundred if you please. All he perceived 
was that Italian things were the right things: Italian 
houses, pictures, poetry, music, food, drink, clothes, 
jewellery, women, diseases, doctors, magicians, mounte- 
banks, philosophers’ stones and philosophies of life, why 
should not France have them all, since France was 
powerful and rich? One seems to have heard something 
of the sort before. In Rome of the first century was it, or 
in Chicago the day before yesterday? Anyhow, through- 
out the sixteenth century the Italian thing was the right 
thing, the thing one was admired for possessing and paid 
through the nose to possess, Also the Italians of the 
Renaissance had cultivated and magnified personality, 
the ego had blown itself out like a pumpkin on a dunghill: 
the French aristocrats learnt that lesson too, and bungled 
it in learning. They would be supermen, but instead of 
being supermen who created their own Walhalla they 
paid for admission; yet, paradoxically enough, were 
themselves self-made. They had bought Italy with her 
culture and her arts; now they would enjoy her, As for 
taste wherewith to enjoy, that comes easily to the rich: 
they order it along with the rest from Bond Street or 
Rome, Taste is patronage. Let us see what this self- 
glorifying patronage made of French painting in the six- 
teenth century, 

As early as 1508 the Cardinal d’Amboise, that imperial- 
istic prelate, as unlucky for France as lucky for himself, 
had brought Solario to Gaillon, there to decorate his fine 
new palace, One could wish it had been Solario rather 
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than Primaticcio who stayed to impose Italian style; but 
the battle of Marignano had yet to be fought, and France 
was not yet ripe for the infection. Ten years later came 
Andrea del Sarto and painted that admirable Charity, now 
in the Louvre, They sent him back to Italy with a pocket- 
ful of cash to buy masterpieces, and he, feeling that after 
all charity does begin at home, stayed there, Next was 
dragged in the venerable Leonardo himself: he wasseventy 
years old when he reached the land of promise, and it 
killed him out of hand—1519. After the sack of Rome 
eight years later, and the collapse of the Florentine 
republic, a good many Italian painters found themselves 
en—what they call at the Foreign Office—disponibilité; and 
two of them, Primaticcio and Rosso, were summoned to 
France, installed at Fontainebleau, and there put in 
charge, particularly of the decoration of the chateau, 
generally of French Art. Primaticcio is a typical second- 
rate practitioner of a second-rate age. He was what they 
call a stylist, which means that he had acquired by study 
all those tricks which, when the masters invented them, 
were not tricks at all, but means of expression; also he 
could put them to any conceivable purpose save one. The 
one purpose to which he could not put them was that of 
expression, for the very sufficient reason that he had 
nothing to express. The only ends he could conceive were 
the acquisition of money and fame, which, when pursued 
with absolute single-mindedness, rarely inspire great art. 
Primaticcio arrived in 1532, and it took him eight years 
to get rid of his colleague Rosso, who is supposed to have 
killed himself in a fit of remorse induced by having falsely 
accused of fraud his too successful comrade Pellegrini: 
anyhow, Pellegrini was duly tortured and executed, and 
Rosso died. So far as it is concerned with Rosso’s state of 
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mind, the story may or may not be true; the fate of 
Pellegrini, which appears to be certain, throws some 
light on life in artistic circles at Fontainebleau, Mean- 
while Benvenuto Cellini had paid a visit to these old 
friends of his who had struck oil in France, had a row 
with them, and departed. Primaticcio ruled in lone 
splendour. He ruled, all told, for thirty-seven years, and 
in 1569 was gathered to his fathers. 

Of this first Fontainebleau period, the only French 
names I recall are Jean Cousin, Claude Badoyn, Charles 
Carmoy, Dorigny, Caron and the Dumonstiers of Rouen: 
of their work very little remains, and of that little I know 
next to nothing. So far as I remember, it follows at a 
respectful distance—naturally, since it was with diffi- 
culty these Frenchmen acquired the Italian idiom—the 
work of their teachers, Primaticcio, Rosso, Nicola del 
Abbate. It is feebly decorative and provincially stylish: 
mean forms, recognizably reminiscent of Guido Reni, 
spread themselves over vast spaces, signifying nothing. 
The best of the bunch is old Jean Cousin. Of his chief 
title to fame, that of having lived for about a hundred 
and seventeen years, they have deprived him, it having 
come out lately that there were two of the name, father 
and son. Jean Cousin the elder, who died in the sixties, 
is the author of a pretty well known picture in the Louvre, 
Eva Prima Pandora. The very title suggests a pleasantly 
school-boyish pedantry, and the picture with its baroque 
elongations and exaggerated Bolognese drawing is not 
without beauty. Like so many of these Fontainebleau 
nudes—you will find more in the second phase, after 
1572—it has a curious provincial lubricity which is 
not unpleasing either. In the sixteenth century, you 
must remember, French painters were still unaccustomed 
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to using the human form as a means of plastic expression. 
Themselves, they had still one foot in the world of rustic 
prudery and prurience, while to their public a nude was 
still something deliciously disquieting if not downright 
naughty. Do you not catch before these Fontainebleau 
Venuses and Dianas the echo of a titter, as of some 
Parisian commercial traveller stopping his adoring and 
endimanched country cousins in front of La Source—‘tiens, 
une jolie femme toute nue’? There is a touch of Henner 
about these naked nymphs; and it seems to me significant 
that many of them have been credited, quite unwarrant- 
ably, with the names of great ladies and royal mistresses: 
Diane de Poitiers, Gabrielle d’Estrées, We are in presence 
of painters who cannot take quite simply a naked human 
body as an esthetically significant fact, which was, of 
course, how for a hundred and fifty years the Italians had 
taken, and how Primaticcio and Rosso took it; and of a 
public which felt for their pictures something not unlike 
what readers of illustrated papers feel for photographs of 
celebrated beauties on the Lido. This understood, we 
shall pardon readily enough; for, to be frank, this naivety 
gives to the Fontainebleau nudes a charm which, in the 
right mood, one only too easily exaggerates. As for the 
long picture by Jean Cousin the elder, maybe it pleases 
also by reminding us a little of the one great French 
artist who, indirectly, did come out of Fontainebleau— 
I mean, of course, the sculptor Jean Goujon. 
Primaticcio, I said, died in 1569. The French will call 
him Primatice, just as they call La principessa degli 
Orsini, Madame des Ursins. The practice has its dangers: 
for instance, not so very long ago, when I was lunching in 
the house of a lady who bears a great French name, in 


rushed, late and excited, a collector brandishing a drawing 
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and exclaiming in English (he spoke English because 
his hostess, name notwithstanding, spoke nothing else): 
‘See what I’ve picked up for a hundred francs, a Prima- 
tice!’ ‘Why, Mister Chose,’ snapped the grande dame, 
‘you know very well I care for nothing pre Matisse and 
Picasso.” Anyhow, Primatice died in 1569. In 1572 came 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, a distressing but 
characteristic incident in the religious controversy of the 
age, and the civil war recommenced with redoubled fury. 
Whether that had anything to do with it I know not, but 
about this time French painters took to living abroad— 
in Rome chiefly. On the other hand, Flemish painters 
began coming to Fontainebleau. 

I think I am right in saying that the painters of this 
second generation most famous in their day (1572-1 620, 
say) were Amboise Dubois, Toussaint Dubreuil, and 
Martin Freminet: towards the end of the period we find 
these last two ruling the roost as Primaticcio had ruled 
before them. Most of what they painted has perished, and 
nothing is here for tears; what remains consists chiefly of 
allegorical and historical compositions swept as rapidly 
as may be—they were paid by the piece—over vast spaces. 
The spaces are filled in the commercial sense of the word 
and no other: but the padding is blown out with an air 
of high seriousness, Amyot’s translations appearing in the 
nick of time to provide themes on which to be furiously 
classical. At Rome these later Fontainebleau men had sat 
at the feet of such miserable masters as Zucero and 
Pomerancio, and on this account partly, but chiefly 
because, having by now mastered the eclectic manner, 
they no longer benefited by that anxiety and eagerness 
in discovery which almost always invigorate the work of 
men struggling with an unfamiliar technique, they are 
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inferior to the disciples of Primaticcio and Rosso. Never- 
theless, they gave France, and through France the world, 
something new: they invented the Prix de Rome winner. 
Their names stand at the head of that long list of hum- 
bugs who, having gone to Italy to learn the trade, without 
seeing anything of Italian Art or understanding anything 
of the doctrine implicit in that Art, return to Paris or 
London with a bag of tricks and stock of prestige suffi- 
cient to impress the middle classes. 

Simon Vouet (1590-1649), the most gifted of the tribe, 
shall represent it. He lies a little out of the period, being a 
contemporary of Poussin almost, to whose work his bears 
sometimes a superficial resemblance. He learnt at Rome 
all that was necessary to success; and he was the most 
successful French painter of the day, admired not in 
France only but in Italy too beyond measure and far 
beyond quiet old Poussin. He has any amount of talent 
and he displays every ounce of it. One can almost hear 

, the connoisseurs of his day, and M. Dimier of ours, mur- 
muring voluptuously ‘tout Raphael est 14’; though, in 
fact, there is a deal of Venice into the bargain. His works 
abound, and they have often the air of works of art; and 
that is all of art they have about them, Yet so plausible 
are they, so rich in artifice, that the Louvre even treats 
them with respect. So let us crown Simon Vouet and hail 
him founder of the dynasty: prix de Rome et roi. I fancy he 
was about the first to go South, in no spirit of humility 
to drink at the source of wisdom, but to pick up tricks 
enough to beat the masters at their own game. ‘From 
Vouet to Sargent’—what a study in the macabre! 
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MRS. CLEMENT PARSONS 


THE LESSON IN ACTING 


(An Imagined Dialogue) 


[A February morning, 1776, i the green room of Drury Pais 
Theatre. A dignified, even stately, interior. Twenty chairs, Set in 
informal rows, upholstered, some in velvet, some in horsehair, 
worn at the corners, face a fire blazing in a basket grate. In frong 
of the chairs is placed a broad, padded-back settee. Wall Sconces 
hold candles, some lit, for it is a dark day. Garrick sits in an 
armchair by the fire, reading letters. He & alone, but expecting 
someone, and his attitude recalls Hogarth 5 green room picture of 
him. He wears a slate-grey suit with Wedgwood buttons and a 
wig of ‘the Garrick cut’ —five curls each side. His Sace is more 
furrowed than mere age ( Sify-nine) warrants, but its expression 
is astonishingly lively and mobile. Hearing a knock at the far 
door, he calls 


Come in! | 
Enters, timidly, but with beautiful movement, a slight, young 
woman, in powder, with large, dark eyes and a pale face.| 


Garrick. Ah, Mrs. Siddons, you observe the player’s 
premier virtue, punctuality. [Rising, he advances a step or 
two. 
tee Srppons. You were so good as to send for me, Sir, 

Garrick. Eh? eh? Why, now, I thought I might help 

i i i t, dis- 

ou to some improving touches in your new part, 
eae on the whole so capably last night. [He helps her 
take off a fur-edged, hooded cape, which discovers a red sacque, 
rather shabby, and hands her to the settee.| Have you your 


lengths with you? 
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Mrs. Sippons. Yes, [Hands Garrick the ms. of her part in 
Mrs. Cowley’s The Runaway.] 

Garrick. H’m, h’m, Let me see. Ah! Second Act. 
Garden Scene. Now here is a speech in which you did not, 
perhaps, do yourself justice. If I remember, George has 
just said what felicity to meet you again. You reply: ‘This 
is out of place here, Sir, Under a mask a Shepherd may 
sigh,’ etc. etc. . . . ‘delicacies to be observed in real life are 
incompatible,’ etc. You failed to express the pent in tender- 
ness that should lend interest to Emily. Her mere words 
are distancing, but a contrary sentiment ought to glow 
through. You must create it by gesture, by by-play, by a 
break in the voice. Yesterday, this right arm [he laughs] 
moved as if made by a carpenter who had forgot to give 
it joints. [With merciless bravura he parodies her action. She 
colours painfully.| Well, well. After ‘Under a mask’— 
where you mentally recall your enchanting sensations at 
the Masquerade—why not rapidly raise your hand to 
hide from George the trembling of your chin, your 
breathlessness? Try the entire speech, please. The cue is 
“so unexpected and unhoped"for’. [She tries it unsuccess- 
fully.] Still not quite my idea of the thing. It will be better 
after you have worked at it. A part that has but little 
natural colour is a challenge to an actress’s imagination. 
[Turns pages.] Ah, here again, Fifth Act. Emily says to her 
Uncle: ‘I am glad you can be so sportive with my un- 
happiness, Sir; where you jest with misery you design to 
lessen it’. There you are undermining Morley’s resolve, 
yet you miss the point of his replying that the easiness 
of his temper has been his lifelong misfortune. You should 
have been persuasive, you should have leaned towards 
Mr. Aickin in an intimate, niece-like manner. You have 
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to justify the old man a few lines down in saying he under- 
stands ‘that speaking face’. Foresight, which is a fixed 
attention to the business of the scene, is essential for seeing 
your part in the round. Instead ofa voice like a ripe apri- 
cot you were toneless, you were tame, you let it fall flat. 
You stood stock-still five paces away. 

Mrs. Swpons. There seems so little to go upon, Mr. 
Garrick. 

Garrick. The thinner and poorer a part the more you 
need to squeeze every drop of sympathetic quality out of 
it—which means into it. I admit the whole piece lacks 
bustle. I accepted it—a lady’s maiden effort—because it 
offered a distribution of parts of even magnitude calcu- 
lated to satisfy the audience on my off nights. Miss 
Younge made the most of Bella. She got sixteen laughs. 
Mrs. Garrick counted them. 

Mrs. Srppons. And my sixty faults? [Two large, globular 
tears roll down her cheeks and disappear. | 

Garrick. [Broken to his actresses’ off stage emotions, with 
playful astringency.] Come, come, Madam, we must not 
waste time. The Manager of D.L.T. in his farewell season 
is always upon the gallop. At your age, you can afford the 
few mistakes you make. So we will talk no more of Emily, 
though, in a general way, I counsel you to watch Miss 
Younge at her work. She has the sprightliness, the vein of 
pleasantry, in which you are a trifle deficient. Out here, 
she is one of my frowardest children, only second to Mrs. 
Abington who lives to plague me, but, on the boards— 
there she can be trusted. An economical actress too, she 
puts no more in than what goes to the real performance. 
[Observing an absence of interest in Miss Y ounge’s technique, he 
asks abruptly] Pray now, do you like yourself better in 
comedy or tragedy? 
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Mrs. Sippons. I like tragedy in itself better than 
comedy. 

Garrick. [Smiling at her deviation from his words.] You 
want neither understanding nor discernment! Yet comedy 
provides the more searching test. Any fool of suitable 
appearance who knows the ABC of stagecraft can hum- 
bug the town a season or two in tragedy, but comedy is a 
serious thing. It not only makes greater demands on 
personal means but has to stand comparison with every- 
day manners. There must be comedy in the perfect actor 
of tragedy. 

Mrs, Stwpons. [With thoughtful gravity.] You yourself are 
equally a master in both. Your acting awakens every 
mood and passion of human nature. That must come 
from a universal conception of character and natural 
expression of it. 

Garrick. [Acknowledging the honey draught with one of his 
magical smiles.] ‘Tut, tut, my dear, you fib. Remember, 
Bate liked best your Rosalind. But now I want you to 
show me what you can do with one of Shakespeare’s 
capital speeches, anything you like, not ‘The quality of 
mercy’. 

Mrs. Srppons. [While her hands, hitherto loosely clasped on 
her lap, tighten a little.] May I attempt Queen Katharine 
in the Trial Scene? 

Garrick. That’s a bold—have you studied the part? 

Mrs. Sippons. I have, Sir. 

Garrick. Then try it, by all means. 


[Both rise, and Garrick, with darting movements and scintil- 
lating glances now here, now there, walks about, as is his custom 
when giving an aspirant a hearing. Mrs. Siddons looks up at a 
window to steady her memory. Foggy whiteness outside reminds 
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her of the two children in bed with feverish colds, Will Sid be 
remembering to gargle Harry’s throat every half hour? Something 
desperately tranquil, almost trance-like, in her demeanour suggests 
to Garrick the mental ejaculation, Zounds! A Guido saint in 
prayer! The next moment, he, the hardened veteran, involun- 
tarily retreats a couple of paces, Sor Mrs. Siddons has flung herself 
on her knees, and, with hands outstretched, in concentrated suppli- 
cation, oblivious of present time and place, addresses him|— 


‘Sir, I desire you, do me right and justice; 
And to bestow your pity on me: for 

I am a most poor woman, and a stranger, 
Born out of your dominions; having here 
No judge indifferent.’ 


[Every syllable ts charged with life, ° bestow. your pity’ is in poig- 
nant contrast to the royal dignity of the opening, pace variation, as 
the speech proceeds, exquisitely reflects each successive emotion. So 
absolute is the identification of speaker with character as to 
justify Garrick’s after comment to Mrs. Garrick at dinner ‘ The 
girl repeated it as though it had been her autobiography.’ 
Throughout the speech, Garrick’s keen gaze, a powerful stimulant, 
seems to envelop Mrs, Siddons. About a third through she changes 
her position with infinite grace from kneeling to standing. And so 


to the final half line.] 


Garrick. Brava! Upon my word, you have merit. And 
your conception—I like that speech very well, exceeding 
well indeed—your voice, too—I really think—but, as you 
know, if I cast you more than occasionally for leading 
business other gentle ladies would poison you. [Musingly.] 
Later in the season I wonder how you would play Lady 
Anne to my Richard the Third. It will be my first 
Richard these four years. 
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Mrs. Sippons. [Still trailing Katharine’s glory, as they reseat 
themselves.] I assure you I should show a vast deal of scorn 
in the funeral scene. 

Garrick. People might say twas worth attending 
Davy’s farewell performances to see such a splendid 
creature as Mrs. Siddons in so magnificent a rage, eh? 
My risk might be that you should eclipse Richard. 

Mrs. Sippons. You quiz me, Sir. 

Garrick. Less than ever do I understand why you 
bungled Portia in December. I even doubted whether 
you knew ‘strained’ means ‘constrained’. 

Mrs. Smppons. Till I came to London I had seen no 
acting worthy of the name. If I have improved it is that 
I owe to your liberality a place in the boxes on your 
evenings. 

Garrick. [Raising an indulgent finger.] No rhapsodies! 
What determines your liking for one part above another? 

Mrs. Srppons. If a part meets with a response in my 
own nature I always believe I should be able to make 
something out of it. 

Garrick. Good God! If I had limited my range to 
characters resembling myself instead of aiming at all 
beings that the eye of heaven visits! Your notion of going 
on the boards and there giving your fundamental nature 
full play is not enough. I even pronounce it not acting at 
all. 

Mrs. Srppons. But I cannot avoid remaining myself. 

Garrick. A chameleon is nature’s emblem of the actor 
and should be every actor’s heraldic device. Acting is not 
a medium for one’s personality but for one’s genius, You 
never heard of a dramatist adapting his play to the 
personality of Mr. Garrick. The reason is that my 
first instinct is to adapt my poor talents to every part 
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submitted to me. I have done more mimicry alone in my 
library than ever here—happily for box office returns, 
Our trade is not self-revelation, but innate perceptiveness 
of the natures of other people, trained to the nicest refine- 
ment of demonstration. You must be the queen eating 
bread and honey, and equally prepared directly after to 
be the maid hanging out the clothes. 

Mrs. Srwpons. [Literal, as always.] Indeed, I think it is 
asking too much of an actress, exhausted by the passions 
ofa tragic part, to change immediately into a farcical one. 

Garrick. Feeling is a useful quality if kept under con- 
trol of good sense. If I had let feeling rule me I should 
have actually smothered Mrs. Cibber as Desdemona in- 
stead of feigning to do so. My very good friend, Monsieur 
Diderot of Paris, in his essay on the Comedian, laid it 
down as a cardinal law that the player lives by ideas, not 
sentiments, You read French? 

Mrs. Siwpons. My knowledge is, alas, insufficient. 

Garrick. I have seen poor Barry run away with by 
feeling till feeling all but ran him across the floats, His 
friends boasted that his heart was his prompter. The 

jackasses couldn’t see that by that much he lessened his 
power of thought. His sensibility spoiled his work—put it 
at the mercy of moods. [Half to himself.] Barry used to 
make love better than I did, curse him! 

Mrs. Sippons. [Shyly bold, blushing.| Say what you please, 
Sir, your genius is something higher than a gift, however 
tremendous, for mimicry. 

Garrick. I still love flattery! But you speak truth in so 
far that I have always aimed at realizing my parts from 
within, That is where our art becomes creative and builds 
up character, With me the process was first to mould my 
conception from a life model and only after to pass the 
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character through my own mind and fill in details from 
acquired skill, leaving nothing to chance. I remember I 
used to watch a man in Goodman’s Fields who lost his 
reason after letting his child fall from a window. The 
unhappy fellow would sob and moan and go through the 
pantomime of playing with the dead child. It was there 
I learned the expression of madness; I copied nature and 
to that owed my success as Lear. 

Mrs. Swoons. [Pale from the story.] The decision that that 
was natural was a matter of feeling on your part. 

Garrick. Intuition, I should prefer to call it. 

Mrs. Swoons. [Haltingly at first, then, forgetting Garrick, 
with the simplicity of a_young sibyl.| However one may widen 
one’s sympathies is there not also a something within 
oneself—oh! I scarce know how to word it—but some- 
thing that is instinctively more excited by one type of 
heroi—of character—than another, and consequently 
mixes better with that type? To me it seems I best lose 
myself in a part which I can by imagination believe to be 
myself, It is like the heightening of embroidery on the 
ground of a native material and seems to me to illustrate 
the Scriptures where they speak of life, and then of having 
life more abundantly. May one not yield in a state of 
involuntary abstraction to the flashes till at last one’s 
whole being catches fire? I have that sensation when I 
pass out of myself into such a character as the one I have 
had the honour of showing you this morning. 

Garrick. Ah, ah! Very interesting. And no words could 
better describe the mystic side of the actor’s art. Pardon 
me. [He rises.] One of the candles is guttering. [He snuffs 
it.| There! It was started with too long a wick. I shall 
speak to Jones. [His thoughts revert to the Trial Scene.| When 
we gave Henry the Eighth some years ago, our Katharine 
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added a word to her first line and said: ‘Sir, I desire you 
to do me right and justice’. 

Mrs. Sippons. Preposterous woman, to think to im- 
prove Shakespeare! Or was it nervousness? 

Garrick. No ear for verse. It caused a shudder among 
men of taste in the pit. [He stands before the fire with his back 
to it.] How often in this room have I besought lads and 
lasses to study Shakespeare closer and lose no drop of that 
immortal man! Last Sunday, round my own table at 
Hampton various respectable critics were debating the 
right reading of Lady Macbeth’s ‘who would have 
thought the old man to have had so much blood in him?? 
One of my episcopal friends, who frequently honours me 
with his company, averred that the emphasis should be 
on ‘blood’. Sam Johnson—Dictionary Johnson—con- 
tested this. He was for stressing ‘old’. Another of my 
guests, an ingenious Irish nobleman, spoke more to the 
point, for, turning to my Lord Bishop, he slyly inquired 

whether Lady Macbeth had expected to find Duncan 
stuffed with straw. 

Mrs. Siwvons. [With earnestness. ] Surely ‘so much’ forms 
the climax in Lady Macbeth’s bewildered memory of 
visible horror. I once witnessed the fact of sleep-walking. 
The somnambulist appeared to look fixedly at some ob- 
ject supplied, I must believe, by the excitement of mem- 
ory, since I could myself see nothing. 

Garrick. [Disappointed of any awed tribute to the setting of the 
Macbeth instance.] Have you come across a work which 
people seem resolved to father on me, a Mode of Reading 
the Liturgy of the Church of England so as to Impart to 
the Service the Warmth of Devotional Piety? 

Mrs, Smppons. Unfortunately I have not. 

Garrick. That, I fancy, originated from Dr. Johnson’s 
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challenging me to repeat the Ninth Commandment. He 
would not agree that ‘shalt’ is the marked word. But all 
my life I have been pecked at by word catchers, They 
used to accuse me of saying ‘Horetio’. 

Mrs. Sippons. Had I the privilege of playing Lady 
Anne the grandeur of your Richard would confirm me 
in the character. 

Garrick. [Looking terrifyingly at her under his dramatic eye- 
brows.] How if King, say, or Bensley, were Richard? 

Mrs. Sippons. Lady Anne would be first to suffer from 
the declension. 

Garrick. Ha! Why, now, you have to cure yourself of 
that. If you cannot give a speech, or express love to a 
table, chair, or marble as well as to the most superlative 
Romeo that ever wore the buskin you never can excel. 

Mrs. Sippons. I trust you think it some advantage to 
me to have been born and bred behind the curtain. 

Garrick. Nay, Madam, a drawback and one you will 
need to be resolute against all your life. Nothing so hard 
to work off as inherited grease paint. 

_ Mrs. Srppons. [Opening her antelope eyes very wide.] Sir, 
you surprise me. I believed apprenticeship could never 
commence too early. 

Garrick. Theatrical upbringing breeds a point of view 
woefully unaware of the concerns and standards of real 
life people. To a player predestined to small réles it mat- 
ters less, but you are not that. [Mrs. Siddons bows.] 1 owe 
more than I sometimes acknowledge to having been the 
son of a captain of dragoons, reared among the dignitaries 
of a cathedral town. Every additional knowledge to that 
of his profession gives an actor value. [He pulls out his 
watch.] Bless me! In three minutes a rehearsal of Zara! 
So, eh? well, now, really, I mustn’t detain you. 
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Mrs. Sippons. [Rises, gathering up her cloak.] How can I 
thank you for your unbounded goodness? 

Garrick. Why, now, not at all. I discern in you the 
vital spark. 

Mrs. Sippons. If I could but hope my advancement 
here was on firm ground! [Nerving herself, with brusque 
appealingness, after looking silently at Garrick.] Do you think, 
Sir, you could put in a kind word for me and Sid—for 
Mr, Siddons and myself—with your successors? 

Garrick. [Volunteering to help her on with her cloak, he pats 
her hand encouragingly.] When opportunity arises I will, 
rest assured. But a new management is mighty jealous of 
its independence. I mustn’t do you harm instead of good. 
Besides, Sheridan has eyes in his head. [More formally, as 
he conducts her to the far door.] My belief is that ‘Garrick’s 
Venus’ will go down to posterity as even superior to Mrs. 
Yates in the sublime character of the Tragic Muse. [He 
bows her out of the green room. Then, alone, thinking, not 
sbeaking] My God! if that woman isn’t fit to lie by an 
emperor’s side! And yet sedateness incarnate. A mother 
eagle on her nest. H’m, an idea there, perhaps, for my 
prologue for the decayed actors’ fund. [He stirs fire, takes up 
letters he had laid down and hastens out through near door. | 
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MAURICE BARING 


THE PROPHET 


Translated from the Russian of Pushkin 


With fainting soul athirst for Grace, 

I wandered in a desert place, 

And at the crossing of the ways 

I saw the sixfold Seraph blaze; 

He touched mine eyes with fingers light 

As sleep that cometh in the night: 

And like a frighted eagle’s eyes, 

They opened wide with prophecies. 

He touched mine ears, and they were drowned 

With tumult and a roaring sound: 

IT heard convulsion in the sky, 

And flights of angel hosts on high, 

And beasts that move beneath the sea, 

And the sap creeping in the tree. 

And bending to my mouth he wrung | 
From out of it my sinful tongue, | 
And all deceit and idle rust, 

And ’twixt my lips a-perishing 

A subtle serpent’s forkéd sting 

With Right hand wet with blood he thrust. 
And with his sword my breast he cleft, 

My quaking heart thereout he reft, 

And in the yawning of my breast 

A coal of living fire he pressed. 

Then in the desert I lay dead, 
And God called unto me and said: 
‘Arise, and let My voice be heard, | 
Charged with My Will go forth and span 
The land and sea, and let My Word 
Lay waste with fire the heart of man. 
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HECTOR BOLITHO 
Author of ‘Solemn Boy’, ‘The Flame on Ethirdova’, etc, 


THE ALBATROSS 


I 


I met Captain Angermann for the first time in Bremer- 
haven, before the war. He lived in a jolly little blue ang 
white house, away from the docks and crowded buildings 
of the port. The front path led up to the door, under four 
arches of huge bleached whalebones. From the front arch 
he had suspended a small lifebelt, with the name of the 
house painted on it, in his own meticulous letters. Sans 
Souci, he had called it, because, as he told me when I knew 
him better, it was in the gardens of Sans Souci, at Potsdam, 
that he courted his wife on a summer day in nineteen 
hundred and ten. 

Captain Angermann was good looking in a hard, 
Prussian sort of way. He was dark and strong and he 
walked arrogantly. He was something of a scholar too, 
for he had edited a book on sea-birds. He was more proud 
of this than of having taken a full-rigged ship around the 
Horn before he was thirty. At the time when I first met 
him, his book had just been published in Leipzig. 

I had been asked by a publisher in Munich to write a 
treatise on albatrosses. It may sound dull, written down 
like that. But no man could think albatrosses dull, once 
he had seen them, white, big, and sharp-winged, wheel- 
ing above the blue silk water of the Pacific, their mighty 
wings stretched fourteen feet across the sky. You may say 
what you will about the imperial eagle, circling over the 
parapet of a mountain. His beauty is earthly, compared 
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with the strange, almost spiritual beauty of a great 
albatross, its breast white as snow, its cry mingling with 
the noise ofa flag slapping a mast at the end ofa schooner. 
I used to see them off the New Zealand Coast, myself 
stretched on the sun-baked deck, lazy, hot, stripped to the 
waist, watching their big wings which never seemed to 
tire, their rhythmic whirling, their sudden swoop down 
to the tide, when a steward threw potato peelings over 
the side of the ship. 

Once, on a German freighter which was trading be- 
tween Auckland and Newcastle, I saw a ragamuffin of a 
sailor from Hamburg shoot one and land it. It was as bad 
as murder, a sort of sacrilege of the sea. When they held 
it up on the hatch, its pointed wings beating the air in a 
last death twitch, it was like an angel, torn out of one of 
those sentimental pictures of children being guarded 
while they sleep. Its wings beat in a sort of wild agony, and 
then, when it was dead, the sailors measured it as if it 
were some common trophy. I think I realized then the 
almost human quality that lifts the albatross above all 
other winged things. 

So it was no pain or trial to me, when the little eager 
publisher in Munich said he’d like me to write the treatise 
for him. It was through him that I went to Bremerhaven, 
out of the crowded streets of the port, to the little white 
and blue house, up under the whalebone arches, with the 
letter of introduction to Ernst Angermann. 


II 
He came to the door himself when I knocked. He 
seemed to be too big for the little house, as if he might 
stretch out his iron arms and crumple the walls in his 
hands. And yet that sense of size left him when we sat on 
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either side of a table to talk. His movements were quick 
his eyes were sparkling, and his hands moved incessant] : 
Jean and strong and brown, among the papers which lay 
between us. ‘Albatrosses,’ he said. And then he repeated 
it twice, giving the two ss’s a little hiss as he said them, 
‘ Albatrosses.’ 

His wife appeared with a jug of beer. She was a Bavarian, 
I suppose, fair, with a soft voice and calm eyes. She 
seemed to be frightened and self-conscious, willing to 
smile, but eager to be back again among her kitchen 
things. 

‘My wife, she is what you call timid,” he said, and [ 
found myself committing the very un-English sin of 
adding: ‘Yes, but she is very beautiful.’ 

‘Ah, so,’ he answered, and we leaned across the table 
again, lifting the mugs of beer, letting the lids shut down 
with a tap after each draught. It was much more fun 
drinking thus than from our own dull, English tumblers. 

‘But there are many sea-birds,’ he said. ‘ Why is it that 
you are interested mostly in albatrosses?’ 

‘Partly because I have always loved them, partly be- 
cause my publisher wishes me to be interested for the 
moment. But,’ I added, ‘it is mostly because I have 
always thought them interesting and strong and beautiful. 
They have so much more character than—than eagles, 
or any other birds for that matter—it is difficult to 
explain—but I always think there is something half- 
human about them.’ 

Captain Angermann smiled, his slow lips moving and 
showing his white, pointed teeth. ‘That is true, there is 
something half-human about them. But it is not for this 
that you came. Your letter says that you wish to know of 
their nests at Tristan da Cunha.’ 
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Ernst ‘Angermann had been at Tristan. He opened a 
portfolio, full ofminute and patient drawings, made on pale 
plue paper. And then, with his quick sharp hands turn- 
ing over the leaves, he told me what I had set out to know. 
He had seen their strange courtship dances, he had seen 
their lonely white eggs, lying upon the open ground. He 
had measured them and watched them, and each little 
fact that fell so glibly from his lips was illustrated by one 
of the hundreds of little sketches. There was one of a bird, 
its wings fourteen feet spread, so heavy with food that it 
lay, gorged and inert, upon the rocks. I had never seen 
such drawings, with lace-like details of rocks and wings 
and, about the edge of each page, minute sketches of 
beaks and wings and claws. 

My pencil moved rapidly as he spoke and, at the end, 
he chose one drawing of an albatross in flight and lifted it 
from the portfolio. He had coloured it with chinese white, 
so that, drawn upon the blue paper, it looked as if it flew 
against the sky. 

‘And this drawing you must accept from me,’ he said. 

‘There you have found what I always see,’ I told him. 
‘You have made the bird seem mournful and remote— 
do you know what I mean—no other birds have as much 
expression. It is absurd to think that there could be much 
expression on the face of a bird. But here you have it—it 
is half in their eyes. A sort of human sensibility; anybody 
who has seen them fly must have seen it too, don’t you 
think?’ 

“You are right,’ he said. ‘But do you know the legend 
about the albatross? Do you know that we people of the 
sea believe that they bear the souls of dead mariners in 
their white breasts?” 
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I said that I, too, had heard the story, and I quoted 
him then, the lines from The Ancient Mariner. 

‘But more than that,’ he said. ‘In the archives in 
Bremen there is a diary of an early captain which I have 
seen. He sailed far away, in strange places, more than 
two hundred years ago. I did not read it all, when I was 
allowed to see it some years ago. But there was a lon: 
account of a journey he made around the Horn. I have 
been there myself, in a full-rigged ship.’ 

‘An extraordinary experience?’ I said. 

‘No, I went when it was peaceful and calm. But when 
this man went, two hundred years ago—his name was 
Beck—he sailed through a storm which should have 
destroyed him. He wrote that the forked lightning was so 
low that it passed between the masts. Meteors fell on the 
ship and burned. There seems to have been a miracle 
which carried her through the storm. When he turned 
north again, with the storm past and the Andes rising 
against the sky, so that he could see them, so close were 
they into the shore, they came upon a hulk, a ghost-ship, 
he called it. Of course, his fancy may have been distorted 
by the strain of the storm. But others say they have seen 
the strange ghost-ship of the Horn, and heard its bells. 
They ring through the mists and rain, whether there is a 
storm or whether it is calm. This good man Beck wrote 
about ten pages in this curious little yellow diary of his. 
And he said the ship was transparent, like a human 
ghost.’ 

‘And what of the albatrosses? Surely they were not 
there so soon after the storm.’ 

“That is the magic touch and end of Beck’s story,’ added 
Angermann. ‘He wrote that as the ghost-ship moved 
slowly past, with his own sailors shivering on the deck, 
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the Catholics among them crossing themselves and run- 
ning their rosaries through their agitated fingers, eleven 
great white birds circled over the transparent hulk, cir- 
cling and swooping down, and moving forward as the 
spectre drifted on.’ 

‘There could be no food for them.’ 

‘No, but Beck added his assurance that the story of the 
albatross was true—that the birds bore the souls of the 
sailors who had perished in the ship when she was burned. 
There are many early manuscripts written by sailors, 
and every old port has its legend about the birds. I am a 
matter-of-fact German scholar,’ Angermann added, ‘and 
I do not allow myself the fancies and romantic imagery 
of the Latins. I am a scientist and not a poet. But, I be- 
lieve that even science itself could find some reason why a 
legend grows and stays. You say, in England: “There 
can never be smoke without fire’’. Who are we to set the 
talents of the Almighty within the limits of our own 
knowledge?’ 

‘Ghosts of animals are not rare—that is if you believe 
in ghosts at all,’ I said. 

‘Ah, but this is not the ghost of an animal. The living 
bird; you yourself have said that they have a mournful, 
half-human character. The living bird bears the soul of 
the mariner over the water he loved. Anyway, it is a 
pretty legend, although it can have no place in your 
treatise,’ he added. 

I rolled up my drawing carefully. And then Anger- 
mann’s pretty Bavarian wife came in with another jug of 
beer. Angermann walked down the path with me, under 
the arched whalebones. Just as I left him, I pointed to the 
lifebelt and its name, Sans Souci. ‘That is very true of your 
pretty house, Captain. It has been pleasant coming here.’ 
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So we shook hands, Angermann snapping his heels and 
bowing with smart, Prussian correctness. I went back 
into the crowded port of Bremerhaven. 


Ill 


That story and the writing of my treatise belong to a 
summer day, some years before the war. The summer day, 
the treatise, and the memory of Ernst Angermann had 
become very dim to me by 1920. I had tramped across ten 
new countries by then. I had sweated on the deck of a 
schooner carrying copra among the Samoan Islands. I had 
felt the cool Indian Ocean wind sweep in over the hot 
stretches of Natal, I had crossed the lofty Rockies, and 
I had crawled through Irish mud to see Tara’s caves. 
Sometimes, in the intensity of the war, I recollected 
Angermann standing by his gate, the white, bleached 
whalebone arches behind him, the lifebelt with the legend 
Sans Souci swinging overhead. But by when I came to 
Sydney, in 1920, I think I had forgotten him altogether. 


IV 


I was choking in the middle of an Australian summer, 
when I suddenly made up my mind to escape. Within 
two days I found myself on the deck of the Halberstadt. 
She was bound for Naples, Genoa, and Bremen, and 
I think she was the first German freighter to sail from 
Australia after the war. 

I was the only British passenger: the others were sad 
German people who had been interned in Australia all 
through the long, mutilated years since 1914. We were 
twelve, and we dined with the captain and officers in the 
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saloon. I can remember the first night, after we had 
steamed away from Sydney Harbour, the light wilting on 
the black horizon and the odd sense of excited loneliness 
that came over me as I lay in my cabin, listening to the 
expatriated exiles singing in the saloon. The pain of their 
loneliness and all the wretched strain of their life, poured 
into a hundred little songs—gentle peasant songs, big, 
swelling songs, and then, with a sort of grand passion, 
their anthem. Why they did not murder me as I slept, 
I do not know. There might have been some excuse for 
them if I had been riddled and cold, when the first silver- 
blue dawn came, with the Halberstadt steaming alone, 
carrying her exiles back to Bremen. 

We did not sail until it was almost midnight. So I did 
not meet the captain until I went into the saloon for 
breakfast. It wasn’t easy, sitting down to eat with all 
these sad people who had been my country’s enemy two 
years before. But they seemed to see my discomfort and, 
from that first breakfast until they carried in the flaming 
plum pudding for my birthday, the night before we came 
to Naples, they made me contented. . 

I had almost finished my breakfast when the captain 
came in, older, taller it seemed, but the same Angermann 
who had walked with me to the door of his cottage in 
Bremerhaven, seven or eight years before. He was not a 
man to be surprised, and beyond a spontaneous smile, 
which showed that he was pleased to see me again, he did 
nothing and said nothing as he sat down at the other end 
of the table. There were three more ports before we set 
out on the great stretch of the Indian Ocean and we 
did not meet at meals for two days. He was forever on the 
bridge or dining alone in his cabin. But, as we left Ade- 
laide, with the ship heavy with this strange, first post-war 
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cargo for Germany, he sent me a message and asked me 
to dine with him in his cabin that night. 

It was the first of many wonderful and uncanny even- 
ings on the Halberstadt, and now, as I allow my mind to Pass 
back over the hours of conversation we had together, it is 
difficult to choose just those occasions and moments which 
contribute to this story of the strangest and most versa- 
tile man I have ever met. His conversation danced from 
one subject to another. He had some rare piece of know- 
ledge on every topic, but he added to its lustre with his 
own theories and imagination. Hypnotism, early pottery, 
the habits of lonely wild tribes in India, geology, remin- 
iscences of the little Courts of South Germany, and great 
tales of the sea. He was a delight to me, every moment 
we were together. But I have to reject those memories and 
recall the first occasion on which he mentioned albatrosses 
to me again. I had left the subject alone. Perhaps he had 
seen my treatise and wished to avoid mentioning it. I had 
always felt humble and self-conscious about its merits 
myself. 

‘Your treatise on albatrosses,’ he said one night. ‘It 
was very good. But much has been discovered since then.’ 

We had been talking of the development of spiritual 
mediums and of the possibility of transferring the spirit 
of a being from one physical body to another. The subject 
led him into a labyrinth of strange and picturesque notions 
and theories. ‘You remember,’ he said, ‘how we talked 
of the albatrosses bearing the souls—the spirits of dead 
sailors. Ifthe spirit, which is not bound by physical bonds, 
can pass to another physical body at death, why can’t it 
be made to pass from one person to another in life—or 
from one animal to another? The spirit or the soul is as 
separate from the body and as independent of its prison 
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as if it were a bird in an open cage. Why cannot the soul 
—the bird—fly from its prison and rest where it wishes?” 

I smiled, but I had no answer. He went on with the 
fanciful thought: ‘I have studied this deeply, in these 
lonely years of the war. I have no wish to stay always 
within my physical body,’ he added. And as he said it, a 
new intensity and strain came into his voice. He touched 
his breast with his hand. ‘I am very tired of my physical 
body,’ he said. ‘I have not told you, my friend, that the 
war is not the only sadness which has come into my life 
since I knew you in Bremerhaven. My wife, whom you 
saw, has died—it was when I was away at sea. I never 
saw her again. But, if I had not got the belief that my 
spirit is free of my body and able to fly, like the bird we 
spoke of, from its dreary prison, why, I would not want 
to live.’ 

He talked on, this night and on other nights, and there 
was no hindrance to the charm of listening to him, and no 
hindrance to the peace of the ship, except the deadly 
enmity which existed between Angermann and_ his 
Second Officer. 

To have explained or interpreted one of them to the 
other would have been impossible. Angermann was a 
disciplinarian and the Officer was a shifty, lazy vulgarian. 
They quarrelled to a point of wild anger, and, as if they 
were two children who should be kept apart, we prayed 
that they should never meet at the table and never happen 
to be on the deck at the same time. 

The reasons for this antagonism were a mystery to me, 
until a day when we had gathered on the aft-deck, to see 
a pig being killed. We had travelled around the Australian 
coast by then and I was growing fat and contented, through 
the hot, lazy days. A crate of bedraggled chickens lived on 
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the top deck, to provide us with white me 
ing fat pig nosed about the 
waiting for the day when we 
aes ey for our benefit. 
e day had come, and the usl bl i 

centre of an unsympathetic circle sf EE IN 
see his execution. I stood near enough to two sailors in 
hear their Conversation, which was carried on in aco ‘ 
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mon Southern dialect. They began with lewd memorie 
of their travels, and then, when Captain jets 
appeared on the deck, they lowered their soft Bavarian 
voices and included him in their gossip. To set down their 
remarks about the Second Officer would shock and con- 
fuse, for the facts were clouded by irrelevant babble, but 
they held my attention from the moment when ee of 
them said that Angermann and the Second Officer had 

been on the same ship, seven years before. 

; The little eager sailor with the leather shirt was full of 
information. Angermann had a cruel, perhaps a mad, 
side to his nature which I had never seen; indeed, it 
seemed that all his brutality poured itself upon the un- 
fortunate man who was unable to escape from him. The 
reason! One day, seven years before, this man, whose 
name was Lewisohn, had shot an albatross—the ship, they 
said, was carrying Christmas toys from Hamburg to 
Sydney—the last time that Australian children played 
with German toys before the war. Lewisohn was an ap- 
prentice then and he was new to the South. The ship had 
called at Freemantle and some of her Noah’s arks and dolls 
had been loaded on to the dry, sun-baked wharf, before 
she sailed south again. The Bavarian sailor had a tongue 
for a good story, and he refreshed the narrative with a 
hundred picturesque little details which escape me now. 
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He talked of a calm, cool evening, after the dreary heat of 
the tropics, and of a lonely albatross which had joined the 
ship, its milky wings cutting the greying evening light. 
Angermann had been watching the bird, rising and fall- 
ing above the tide. The sailor even told of Angermann’s 
cigar, of how it hung, unsmoked between his fingers, as 
he stood, hypnotised by the rhythm of the bird as it flew 
in, nearer to the ship. And then Angermann saw 
Lewisohn, little more than a boy then, creeping along 
between the barrels, until he was beneath the albatross, 
when its wide wings carried it in, above the ship. Before 
Angermann could call or move, Lewisohn had raised a 
rifle and had fired. The bird fell on the deck, its enor- 
mous wings beating the air, until it crumpled up in a 
miserable white heap. Angermann ran down and struck 
the boy with a telescope—the ship was in a fever of excite- 
ment for two days. Lewisohn was unconscious, and when 
the ship came to Sydney he was left on shore. 

From this point the sailor knew nothing—but he added: 
‘Angermann is clever, but he is mad.’ And I suddenly 
realized this myself also—clever, but mad. 

As if the strings of a marionette show had been sudden- 
ly pulled, Angermann and Lewisohn appeared on the 
deck together, and I watched Lewisohn edging away 
from him—everybody else on the deck was agitated by 
the filthy sight of the bleeding pig, the knife on the deck, 
and the bucket of blood which had gushed from the 
animal’s throat. 


Vv 
I was the lonely spectator of the next, astounding chap- 
ter in Angermann’s story. We were coming into warmer 
water, and at night, I left the saloon with my coffee cup 
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in my hand, to drink it in the cool quiet of the stern of the 
ship. I sat upon a barrel, in the shadows, where I could 
see without being seen. I was leaning back, in a half 
sleep, when I heard something move near me. I Opened 
my eyes to see Captain Angermann walk to the stern rails 
and lean over, looking down into the phosphorescent 
maelstrom in our wake. He lifted his arms—his hands 
were white enough to look like two birds as he waved 
them in the dark. The stern light was shielded so that it lit 
only the water behind us. Angermann moved a few feet 
along the rail of the ship and after turning, to be sure 
he was alone, he waved his hands again. The darkness in 
front of him shivered and the vast wings of an albatross 
came in towards him, beating the air and the very rails 
upon which he was leaning. Angermann seemed to be 
caressed by the big wings: they beat about him, so close 
that his black shape was swallowed into the agitated white 
feathers. 

When the albatross moved away from the ship, Anger- 
mann had disappeared into the great white body which 
was flying away into thenight. Themomentwasso fantastic 
that I could not believe in it. I ran back to the saloon— 
I can remember kicking my coffee cup along the deck 
and leaving it broken, in the scuppers. Angermann was 
not in the saloon, nor was he in his cabin. I was afraid to 
tell anybody of what I had seen. I had a sneaking fear of 
appearing ridiculous. So I sat in the saloon and waited. 
It was twelve o’clock before Angermann came in: he 
ate a piece of apfelkuchen, drank a glass of beer, and 
went to his cabin. I was convinced that a fantasy in my 
mind had deceived my eyes. My logical prejudices rose 
strongly within me and I passed the occasion as a traveller 
might pass a mirage in a desert. 
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VI 
Two days after this was the birthday of Lewivohn, On 
this night, Captain Angermann dined alone 1 his cabin 
and Lewisohn enjoyed the escape from his viprilance 
indeed, he sent bottles of wine and cognac around the 


table and became so drunk himself that we sat up, in 
stiff fear, hoping that Angermann would not come in and 
see him. Lewisohn was more pathetic than terrible. He 
had sneaking feet and shifting eyes. Even in his uniform 
he managed to reveal his vulgarity. A yellow handker= 
chief, a bracelet on his podgy, hairless wrist. He drank a 
last glass of cognac, smacking the table with his left hand 
and giving us a toast which was a silly, meaningless in- 
decency. At that moment Captain Angermann came 
into the saloon, quietly. He stood behind Lewisohn and 
snatched the glass from his hand. Lewisohn jumped to his 
uncertain feet and, as he reeled, Angermann pinned his 
arms behind his back and pushed him out of the saloon. 
Within a minute he was back again, angry and black, but 
too certain of his self-control to speak in anything but a 
slow, quiet voice. He spoke to me. ‘I am sorry and 
ashamed for my ship that you should see this. He will not 
dine in the saloon again.’ 

‘It is his birthday, Captain Angermann,’ I pleaded. 

‘Then I am sorry he ever had his first birthday,’ he 
answered. ‘The place for pigs is not in the saloon of my 
ship.’ He left us then and in the noise and fuss of stewards 
clearing the table, some of us withdrew to the other end 
of the saloon—others went out on to the deck and left us 
to play a game of skat. We must have been playing for 
an hour—I remember that I had just picked up a welcome 
knave of spades—when we heard a terrible scream—it 
split the air, as we threw down our cards and ran out on 
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to the deck. Others were runni 
of the ship. There was a deck carg. 
to scramble over these, for the 
already crowded with sailors. In 

the barrels, a colossal white a eta coi d 
Lewisohn—it seemed to envelop his little bee boas 
“An albatross—it is too far north for an albatross, ? a 
body shouted. The Chief Officer ran forward eet 
drew a revolver from his pocket, the albatross dro ; a 
Lewisohn on to the deck and rose up above the shi Th 
Officer fired twice—a sailor shouted: ‘Left et me 
falters—you have shot his left wing.’ But the bird et 
into the black heights and we were left with Lewisohn 
dead and mutilated, on thedeck. ‘Wo bleibtder Kapitain— 
wo bleibt der Kapitain?? somebody cried. But Angermann 
had not appeared. The bird had gouged out Lewisohn’s 
eyes—his face and breast had been pierced again and 
again—his poor coloured silk handkerchief fluttered in 
his dead hand. 

We carried him into the saloon, while the Chiefand the 
Engineer searched for Angermann. It was half an hour 
before he came into the saloon, calm, but with a terrible 
and cold expression in his eyes. ‘ Lewisohn is dead, Sir,’ said 
the Chief Officer: ‘attacked by a bird—I fired at it, but I 
didn’t bring it down—I think I hitit, though—in the wing.’ 

‘I am sorry—I did not hear.’ Angermann turned to me 
and spoke in English. ‘I have been mending some things 
and I cut myself—it is nothing—poor Lewisohn—on his 
birthday also.’ 

Angermann walked over to the body. The arrogance 
of his stride could be seen, even in those four short paces. 
He took his left hand out of his pocket then and I saw that 
his wrist and his arm were covered by a white bandage. 
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THE ANTIQUE 


The debt of European civilization to Greece and Rome is 
vast and incalculable. The ancients delivered us from the 
gates of Hell and no adoration of them can sufficiently 
repay this service. The dark ages were dark, and the 
Renaissance a rebirth, even if the angelic doctor, who so 
ably deduced from completely false premises the princi- 
ples of the Inquisition, employed a beautiful dialectic in 
so doing. But the manner in which the moderns have 
sought to repay this immense debt is curious, and might 
often make us imagine that they were paying a debt 
which they never owed. Certainly they have often been 
more anxious to assume than to shirk obligations. It is, for 
example, hard to see what modern musicians can owe to 
the music of the ancients, but in Italy, from the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth century, hundreds of eminent men spent 
lives of toil thinking of nothing but ancient music. They 
were certain that ancient music was beyond anything 
that the moderns could achieve, and they even implied 
that, in view of this undoubted fact, it was absurd to 
compose modern music at all. They considered the proper 
study of every musician to be ancient music and the 
writing of musical history. But few and faint were the 
notes of music which came across the gulf that divided 
them from the lost paradise of the past. They could not 
understand ancient systems of notation, and they had 
only allusions to music in the writers of antiquity and 
some bas reliefs in which musical instruments were repre- 
sented. Yet this did not deter them. So great was the 
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prestige of the antique that anything was better than to 
ignore it altogether. And so they wrote their histories and 
compelled practical musicians to agree with their 
opinions. Metastasio had to write a vast commentary on 
the poetics of Aristotle to prove that modern opera was 
exactly and precisely the same thing as ancient tragedy. 
An unfortunate hunchback imagined that he had dis- 
covered the authentic Pyrrhic dance, and performed it 
before the Court of Queen Christina. But apparently 
there were limits to modern adoration of the antique, and 
he was laughed at for his trouble. 

But in paying this debt the moderns did not always do 
so badly for themselves. For at the end of the sixteenth 
century certain noblemen of Florence decided to revive 
ancient tragedy in their theatre in the Palazzo dei Bardi. 
It was not, on the face of it, a quite hopeless endeavour. 
Sitting on the cold stones of Bradfield College, or listening 
to the audience in the New Theatre at Cambridge laugh- 
ing gaily as they follow Aristophanes’ jokes with the aid 
of the translation at which they peer in the dim light, one 
may pity these Florentine noblemen, but one has not a 
right to mock at their hopes. Yet they wanted more than 
the audience at Cambridge, for they wanted tragedy 
performed precisely as the ancients performed it, with the 
choruses properly sung, the scenery exactly right. Music 
by Sir Hubert Parry and scenery by Mr. Duncan Grant 
would not have done for them. And so, just because they 
wanted so much accuracy, they invented, not the Cam- 
bridge Greek play, but modern opera. One is apt to forget 
when listening to the operas of Monteverdi, which is as 
near to the beginnings of opera as an audience of to-day 
is likely to get, that this performance was almost the 
Cambridge Greek play of the time. And yet one may 
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perceive that it is more dramatic than later operas. The 
arias and the recitative are not sharply differentiated, but 
they blend together and the music is carefully constructed 
to follow the action of the play. In fact, everything that 
Wagner attempted had been brought to a greater perfec- 
tion by Monteverdi, and with much less trouble and 
pother, simply because he was supposed to be imitating 
ancient tragedy. 

In the same way we owe, I believe, the perspective 
scenes of old Italian theatres, of which the loveliest exist- 
ing example is that by Palladio at Vicenza, first to an 
attempt at an exact imitation of antique scenery, but 
secondly to a misreading or mistranslation of Vitruvius. 
Palladio’s theatre is at once beautiful and amusing. The 
scene in perspective is built of wood, but, though con- 
structed out of solid materials, it is also treated as in a 
picture. The street up which one can walk, away from 
the auditorium, is a real street with real houses at the 
side. But the street also slopes upwards, and the houses 
get smaller as one progresses inwards. It is amusing to see 
how far one can go up the street before, at a certain point, 
the illusion of reality breaks down and one notices that 
the houses do not come up to one’s shoulder. One’s head 
reels at the complication of real and feigned dimensions. 

A more exact and scrupulous interpretation of Vitru- 
vius was not always successful. Benvenuto Cellini’s father, 
we are told, found in his Vitruvius that those who are 
desirous of succeeding in architecture should, among 
other things, know something of music and drawing. 
Since he knew how to draw he applied himself to the 
flute and was so enraptured by the instrument that he 
could think of nothing else but of making his son a great 
musician. Benvenuto Cellini, naturally enough, had no 
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difficulty whatever in learning to play the flute and other 
instruments divinely. Everyone who heard him was, as a 
matter of course, astonished, as they always were when 
Vasari, Cellini, or any other artist of the High Renaissance 
did anything whatever. One gathers that the friends of 
artists spent their lives in a perpetual state of wonder, and 
were always at hand, having nothing better to do than to 
follow them about and gasp. Even the relations of paint- 
ers always achieved a hitherto unheard of chastity, or 
were better lawyers than Cicero, or rather not better than 
Cicero, but than anyone since Cicero. And so, when 
Benvenuto played the flute before the Pope no one was 
surprised when ‘His Holiness declared that he had never 
before been delighted with a more exquisite harmony’. 
But it was all of no use, for Benvenuto detested the flute, 
and thought it an accursed instrument. He was so pestered 
by his father to practise on it that he had several times to 
run away to Pisa or to Rome, and, in short, the precepts 
of Vitruvius were a serious hindrance to his art. But it 
never once occurred to Cellini, in the course of all his 
quarrels and arguments, to ask how his father’s archi- 
tecture could possibly have gained by knowledge of the 
flute. In the same way it argues the greatest audacity in 
D’Alembert that he should even have ventured to hint 
that to the moderns ancient music is nothing but a name. 
The painters, the sculptors, and the architects of the 
Renaissance were, as we should expect, the most fanatical 
admirers of antiquity. For they had, after all, learnt some- 
thing from the antique, though what precisely they had 
learnt it is hard to say. We shall never be able to under- 
stand why a painter like Michelangelo admired and 
imitated works not only uglier, but much less accom- 
plished than anything which he himself could do. For the 
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average Roman sculptor had very little knowledge that 
was not possessed by Michelangelo or by Raphael. 
Yet Bernini considered that ifonly the Trajancolumn had 
been in Venice the Venetians would have learnt to draw. 
Cellini records Michelangelo’s admiration of a cameo 
dug up by the Lombard peasants who, at a certain season 
of the year, made a business of digging for such things in 
the vineyards around Rome. It is probable that some of 
the largest figures in the Sistine Chapel are directly taken 
from Roman cameos and gems. What possible assistance 
a Roman jeweller’s design could have been to the most 
inventive and fertile of all artists it is hard to see. But one 
has to put oneself into the place of an artist under the 
spell of antiquity to understand what these dull orna- 
ments might mean. Reynolds was of the opinion that 
Michelangelo’s grandeur, so different from the dry man- 
ner which Raphael learned from Perugino, and only lost 
under Michelangelo’s influence, came from a study of the 
antique. Doubtless the comparative simplicity of antiques, 
by comparison with many works of the Quattrocento, did 
contribute to Michelangelo’s ‘sublimity and grand con- 
torno’. But there is more in it than this. The ancients 
were supposed to have had a secret, a secret which might 
be divulged by the smallest Roman button. This secret 
presumably lay in their mysterious and unapproachable 
style. But why was it mysterious so that few indeed were 
the accurate imitations of it? For everyone ought to have 
been able to imitate this style, as we see it to-day, with the 
greatest ease. In fact, that mediocre painter, Paris Bor- 
done, did produce a number of pictures, like his ‘Vertum- 
nus and Pomona’ in the Louvre, and his “Venus, Mars, 
Fame, and Cupid’ at Vienna, which adequately reproduce 
the full horror of the worst Roman statues. But perhaps 
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the very admiration which most of the artists of the 
Renaissance had for antiquity as a whole prevented them 
from copying at all exactly individual antiques. The 
prestige of the antique compelled these painters to study 
even cameos and gems, but, while it blinded them to the 
faults of these objects, it also prevented them from seeing 
them clearly with a view to exact imitation. They sought 
for some inner quintessence of antiquity and so could not 
observe the superficial qualities which, in fact, were often 
very nearly all that these objects had. And yet, it was not 
quite all that they had. For they were all produced in a 
tradition of art which demanded a very definite generaliz- 
ation of the facts of nature. Such a generalization, which 
was to be as broad as possible, seems to have been the con- 
stant quest of the great Italians, and so it was natural that 
they should have been profoundly interested even in the 
smallest remains of an art which had achieved so definite a 
generalization. Seeking for such generalized facts, they 
would not be likely to observe whatever was particular in 
Roman objets d’art, and so they could not imitate them ex- 
actly. It did not matter that in Roman sculpture the gen- 
eralized truths of nature which the Greeks had evolved 
ceased to serve any esthetic purpose. The generalization 
still existed, and was in itself a model to the Italians. 
But the antique also provided the artists of the Renais- 
sance, as if by the way, with a treasury of useful poses. 
The extremely close-knit designs of High Renaissance 
painting required that a painter should be able to put a 
figure into any pose, however unlikely and odd. It was 
just at the very end of the fifteenth century that figures 
began to dart about in the air, or, when placed on the 
ground, to stagger and to reel, pointing in every direction. 
Vasari thus describes Michelangelo’s cartoon, now, of 
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course, lost, of the battle of Pisa, ‘the school of the world’, 
as Cellini called it. Together with Leonardo’s lost battle- 
piece it was considered at the time the final achievement 
of painting. ‘Then there were drummers and men with 
flying garments, who ran stark naked towards the fray. 
Strange postures too: this fellow upright, that man kneel- 
ing, or bent down, or on the point of rising: all in the air 
foreshortened with full conquest over every difficulty.’ 
There was a real difficulty in finding models for so 
many poses, and no doubt classical sculpture served very 
well for this purpose. When Michelangelo praised Vasari’s 
works he usually showed himself an adept of ambiguous 
statement. But when he praised Vasari for the number of 
figures in his pictures, it is probable enough that he really 
found this admirable. A great number of figures neces- 
sarily implied a great number of difficult poses, and 
consequently a considerable knowledge of the human 
figure. 

But, of course, the painters of the Renaissance were 
usually quite irrational in their admiration of antiquity. 
Long before the times of Michelangelo the letters 
S.P.Q;R., which it was natural should appear on the 
shields and banners of a few Roman soldiers present at 
the Crucifixion, began to extend over the whole picture 
and to appear wherever there was any room for them. 
We can even find altar-pieces where the Virgin sits on a 
throne that is meant to be Roman and is decorated with 
these magical, meaningless letters. 

The architects certainly owed more to the antique than 
the painters, but at the same time one would think that 
they had more opportunity, since they spent years of their 
lives making sketches of buildings in Rome, of borrowing 
without admiring. Their admiration of the antique may 
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have blinded them to the faults of Roman architecture, 
but not to the extent that it prevented them from imitat- 
ing such architecture. It is hard indeed for us to work 
up any real enthusiasm for Roman buildings to-day. But 
Falconetto found no such difficulty. He chanced one day 
to be disputing with a foreign architect in Verona about 
the proportions of some antique cornice in Rome. The 
dispute continued for some time, and, as there seemed no 
hope of settling the matter by talk, Falconetto remarked: 
‘On this point I will soon make myself certain’. He im- 
mediately went back to his house and from thence set off 
at once to Rome. 

Thus the antique often served to waste time. But then 
the artists of the Renaissance had a positive passion for 
wasting time. When they were not editing Caesar, divert- 
ing rivers or fortifying towns, they frittered away their 
time, like Rustici, keeping hedgehogs, freezing mercury, 
and experimenting with the occult sciences. But always 
the antique was their chief passion. Sometimes, it is true, 
they seem to have taken the antique with a light pedan- 
try that amounted to frivolity. Girolamo Genga, the 
Sienese pupil of Signorelli, who is chiefly known to us by 
his tapestry-like pictures of classical subjects, built a 
house with the appearance and form of a ruin, and this 
makes a pretty parallel to the beginnings of the Gothic 
revival, the imitation ruins of the eighteenth century. To 
such frivolity we owe some of the most fascinating of 
Italian objets d’art, from the pictures of Gregorio Schiavone 
to Giulio Romano’s Palazzo del T. But often enough the 
artists were as solemn as the Bolognese professors of an- 
cient music, and still more often they had to listen to the 
most pompous discourses from others on ancient painting. 
When Francesco de Hollanda, Michelangelo, and Vittoria 
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Colonna met to discuss painting, they had to attend 
while Lattanzio Tolomei poured out a torrent of classical 
allusion, by way of praising the noble art of painting: 


We see Alexander the Great, Demetrius, Ptolemy, 
famous kings, and many other princes genuinely proud 
of their ability to understand this art; and among the 
Caesars we have the divine Julius, Octavianus Augustus, 
Agrippa, and Claudius and Caligula and Nero, virtuous 
in this alone; Vespasian too; and Titus, as was seen in 
the celebrated panels of the Temple of Peace, which he 
built after he had overthrown the Jews and their 
Jerusalem. What shall I say of the great emperor 
Trajan? What of Aelius Hadrian, who himself had a 
remarkable skill in painting, according to his bio- 
graphers Dion the Greek and Spartianus? As to the 
divine Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Julius Capitolinus 
says that he learnt painting from Diognetus; further, 
Helius Lampridius records that the Emperor Alexander 
Severus, who was a most mighty prince, himself painted 
his genealogical tree in order to shew his descent from 
the Metelli. Of the great Pompey Plutarch says. . . . 


But what Plutarch says of the great Pompey, whose con- 
nection with art seems to be that he once drew a plan ofa 
theatre, need not detain us, though it detained Michel- 
angelo, if we may trust Francesco de Hollanda, for hours 
and hours. 

But meanwhile, what was happening to Christianity? 
For the greater number both of buildings and of pictures 
were intended not for the greater glory of the ancients, 
but of God. Pico’s attempt to reconcile Platonism and 
Christianity does not seem to have been altogether suc- 
cessful, and for this by no means difficult task to be suitably 
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it for the t . 
erformed Europe has had to wait or the twentieth 
feta and the outbreak of crypto-Christianity. Yet fey 
were the Christians who troubled to protest against this 
worship of the ancients, this adoration of ‘the divae 


Julius’. That tightening and hardening of Catholicism 


‘which anticipated, and no doubt helped to produce, the 
Reformation, did not haveso much effect on the worship of 
the antique as did economic causes. During one of Vasari’s 
Jast visits to Rome he found that antiques were going very 
cheap, and, though he was glad to be able to pick up some 
bargains for his patrons in Florence, he was naturally 
indignant. ‘If Christ,’ he said, ‘ loved the poverty-stricken, 
and the city wished to follow in His steps she could not be 
going about it in a better way, for she is well on her way 
to becoming positively beggarly.’ What, indeed, would 
happen to artists if Rome became a Christian city? It was 
all very well for Michelangelo to complain that in Rome 
‘the blood of Christ is sold so much the quart’, but mat- 
ters would have been still worse if crucifixions had not 
fetched so much the square inch. In fact, matters did 
grow worse and worse: Rome began to lose her interest 
in Art, and, by consequence, in the antique. But the wor- 
ship of the antique now began to extend over all Europe, 
disseminated by the wars which temporarily weakened it 
in Italy, and it stiffened into a hard doctrine. 

In France innumerable editions of Vitruvius, that best- 
seller of the Renaissance, came out, and anyone can see 
from Poussin’s pictures how seriously he took the antique. 
He speaks of ‘nos braves anciens Grecs, inventeurs de 
toutes les belles choses’, almost as if the Greeks had in- 
vented Poussin’s pictures. The French Academy discussed 
the minutest points of pedantry and analysed the subjects 
of Poussin’s pictures down to the last detail. And the 
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fantastic exactitude to which they hoped to attain in their 
imitation of the antique had its effect on their interpre- 
tation of Biblical subjects. The Academy held a discussion 
to decide whether Poussin was right or wrong in putting 
into his ‘Eliezer and Rebeccah’ the camels that come 
into the story as it is told in the Bible. Le Brun decided 
the difficult question by this unanswerable argument: 
“La bienséance exigeait qu’on les séparat d’une troupe de 
jeunes filles agréables, surtout dans le temps qu’on allait 
contracter mariage avec une d’entre elles’. Le Brun must 
have supposed that the strangest things went on in these 
far-off days. It is curious that Poussin, who seems from 
his letters to have been a stupid man, took this sort of 
thing quite seriously. When he was taken to task for hav- 
ing represented, in a picture of Moses striking the rock, 
the ground worn away as if the water had flowed for 
centuries, he did not laugh at his critics but attempted 
gravely to excuse himself. The only possible defence, one 
would suppose, was to say that if God had been able to 
make the water flow, he would have taken care that the 
accompaniments of flowing water should miraculously 
appear. The trees in the garden of Eden, as we all know, 
had rings to show their age. 

In general, and apart from a few exceptions like Pous- 
sin and Le Sueur, one looks in vain for much evidence of 
admiration of antiquity in the painters of the seventeenth 
century. Their particular form of generalization was com- 
pletely different from that of ancient art. But the critics 
of the time had not let the matter drop. Bellori, who 
wrote lives and criticism of seventeenth-century painters, 
worked himself into a rapture about the antique. After a 
long and intolerably Platonist discourse on ideas of perfec- 
tion, he continues: 
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From hence arises that astonishment, and almost 
adoration, which is paid by the knowing to those divine 
remains of antiquity. From hence Phidias, Lysippus 
and other noble sculptors are held in veneration; and 
Apelles, Zeuxis, Protogenes and other admirable paint- 
ers, though their works are perished, are and will be 
eternally admired; who all of them drew after the Ideas 
of perfection; which are the miracles of nature, the 
Providence of the understanding, the exemplars of the 
mind, the light of the Fancy; the sun which, from its 
rising, inspired the statue of Memnon, and the fire 
which warmed into life the image of Prometheus. 


It will be seen that when that Philistine, Caravaggio, 
refused to look at two antique sculptures which he was 
taken to see, and, pointing to two peasants, exclaimed 
‘these are my models’, he had very little effect on the 
critics. Du Fresnoy is as bad as Bellori, and Dryden, in 
his preface to his translation of Du Fresnoy, says that 
painting has at the least this advantage over poetry, that 
pictures cannot help keeping the unities. 

Why then have the oracles ceased? For no one nowa- 
days thinks of the ancients in this way. I grant that there 
is a faint revival of Classicism in France to-day. When 
asked by M. Raynal which he liked best of his own pic- 
tures, M. André Bauchant headed the list with ‘Pericles 
Justifying the Use of the People’s Money (429 B.c.)’. But 
such an example need not deter us from a sweeping 
generalization. Since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the ancients have not held the position which 
they used to hold, and which seemed impregnable. Even 
the Hellenic Travellers have not the sublime confidence 
of a Scaliger. And yet the antique began to slump just at 
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the time when one might have expected a new Renais- 
sance based on a much more reasonable admiration of 
magnificent antiques. Winckelmann’s discovery that 
Greek sculpture existed and the arrival of the Elgin 
Marbles in London did, in fact, produce a Greek revival 
which must have had some force, since it affected such 
different people as Byron and David. Haydon worked 
for long hours by candlelight, as industriously as any of 
Vasari’s model painters, drawing in the Elgin room. We 
find him writing: ‘I annihilated Payne Knight’s absurd 
theories of great works. I proved his ignorance of Pliny, 
and, having thus swept the path, I laid down rules to 
guide the student which time must confirm’. But time has 
not confirmed them, and Cézanne did not sweep the path 
by proving Bougereau’s ignorance of Pliny. For this 
incipient Greek revival was entirely swept away by the 
Gothic and Romantic revival, except, curiously enough, 
in America, where Greek temples were built to house 
Senates until well on into the nineteenth century. ‘Qui 
nous délivrera des Grecs et des Romains?’ the Romantics 
exclaimed, and they were soon delivered. Since then, the 
debt to Greece and Rome has been left to the historians 
and schoolmasters to pay. 

The cause of anything whatever that happened to nine- 
teenth-century art is said to be the industrial revolution. 
But I believe that it really was the cause of this mysterious 
and sudden slump in the Classics. For it must entirely 
have altered the attitude of moderns to the past. If meet- 
ing Homer, reading the lost books of Livy, or seeing the 
works of Apelles meant that we had to go without our 
comforts all our lives, few would not choose the comforts. 
It is all very well for Mr. Read to sigh for the Middle Ages 
and their sense of glory, and for us to complain that our 
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freedom is scanty compared to that of the Athenians, our 
art a poor thing compared to that of the Renaissance. 
None of us would leave our motor-cars, our doctors, our 
telephones, our trains, our drains, and our wealth, to 
settle down in these golden times. ‘My doctor,’ Cellini 
once complained, ‘was an ignorant quack who had 
studied neither Galen nor Hippocrates.’ But now one can 
scarcely imagine how horrible it would be to have appen- 
dicitisand to be left to the mercy of Galen and Hippocrates 
themselves. Nor is it only a matter of comfort and safety. 
‘It is impossible,’ says Lecky, ‘to lay down a railway 
without creating an intellectual influence’; and again, 
‘the discoveries of physical science . . . form a habit of 
mind which is carried far beyond the limit of physics.’ 
Lecky has some of that optimism of the first steam age, 
but the fact that we know that we can do some things 
infinitely better than they were ever done before must 
have profoundly modified our attitude to the past. It is 
obvious to us that Raphael was almost certainly as great 
an artist as any that Greece and Rome produced, but we 
are only able to make this judgement because we have 
lost the habit of thinking that the ancients automatically 
did everything better than the moderns. It has been 
proved pretty conclusively that in the matter of science 
and comfortable machinery they were far behind us, even 
though the Alexandrians did have penny-in-the-slot 
machines. 

But supposing that we knew that there was a civiliza- 
tion in which more was known about science and 
machinery than we know, is it not likely that that civiliza- 
tion would exercise a profound and irresistible fascination 
upon us? With what excitement would one not plunge 
into the past, if by searching in archives one could dis- 
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cover a machine which would make, not a subject for a 
dissertation, but one’s fortune? Yet this is what happened 
in the Renaissance. Brunelleschi studied Roman ruins, 
not only with the intention of copying their style, but also 
in order to find some method of constructing a dome 
large enough to span the cathedral at Florence. An expe- 
dition, I read in the paper, has been sent out to Jericho to 
discover whether its walls really were laid flat. Why, asks 
the gentleman who financed the expedition, should not 
the Jews have known of some scientific method of flatten- 
ing walls at the sound of a trumpet which we have now 
lost? Why not, indeed? But no one really believes that 
they had. We simply cannot imagine anyone in the past 
knowing more about machinery than we do. But anyone 
living before the industrial revolution would have been 
foolish not to choose the comfort, luxury, and wealth 
which Greece and Rome at their best would have offered 
him, rather than that which was offered by his own time. 
Mr. Clive Bell, after quoting a description of Hadrian’s 
villa, where, at a sign from the Emperor, all the mythology 
of Olympus and all the actions of Greek heroes were 
re-enacted, comments sarcastically: ‘If only it had all 
gone by electricity it would have been perfect’. It may be 
doubted whether, supposing it really had gone by elec- 
tricity, even Mr. Bell would have had the courage to be so 
sarcastic. It is true that Mr. Bell does seem to wish that he 
had lived in Athens at her prime, but then by now, and 
perhaps as a consequence of the horrors of mechanical 
war, we are getting really tired of machinery. But at the 
beginning of the industrial revolution machinery seemed 
an unmixed blessing, except to some shortsighted work- 
men and a few cranks like Peacock, who seems to have 
perceived what a menace ‘the march of mind’ was likely 
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to be to his Classics, which he found quite as romantic as 
the inhabitants of ancient Wales. It is different in 
Disraeli’s novels. When Coningsby meets Sidonia in the 
forest and expresses a wish to see Athens, the mysterious 
stranger replies: ‘The age of ruins is past; have you seen 
Manchester?” 

But, of course, the fact that the ancients had a more 
comfortable and larger civilization than that of any time 
before the growth of modern comfort, cannot entirely 
explain the enormous and fantastic adoration that was 
heaped upon them. Nor, when machinery came in, did 
an interest in the past, and even a longing for it, cease 
altogether. We need the past as a drug, Mr. Sitwell tells 
us, and at any rate the principle that distance in time 
lends enchantment seems to be unvarying enough. Im- 
mediately the ancients went out of fashion and ceased to 
be the focus of all social-historical sentiment, other civili- 
zations and periods came in, and rapidly succeeded each 
other. The Middle Ages, the Elizabethan age, the eigh- 
teenth century, the early and late Renaissance, the 
nineteenth century, became in turn the most romantic 
and idyllic periods, from which the subjects of bio- 
graphies, of novels, of poems and of pictures, together 
with the style of buildings, might be chosen. Finally, when 
every period in turn seems to be exhausted, when we have 
turned from those tedious and de-moded wax fruits, and 
are disgusted by the fatuous reactions of cultivated 
tourists to Fra Angelico, the Middle Ages are coming in 
again. Cultivated persons had their attention directed to 
the productions of the Gothic revival, passing to them by 
way of papier-maché tables and antimacassars, and from 
these buildings it was natural enough that they should 
turn to the models from which they were imitated. Mr. 
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Sacheverell Sitwell, who in the old days would certainly 
have been the most fanatical and uncompromising culti- 
vator of the Greeks and Romans, has recently completed 
a book in three volumes which is entirely devoted to the 
Middle Ages as food for a modern sensibility. At the end 
of the last volume one may detect a weariness of the past, 
or at least a sense of the strain involved in finding more 
and more romantic tracts of time, as these so rapidly wear 
out and grow stale. At the same time, Mr. Raymond 
Mortimer suggests that in these scientific times, when the 
best work of the age is being done in the laboratory, it 
would be more reasonable for artists to draw their inspira- 
tion, not from the past but from the characteristics of a 
mechanical and modern civilization. For a very long 
time, ever since the fall of Rome, the sense of the past has 
been nourished upon Classical civilization and could not 
be detached from it. At the end of the eighteenth century 
it was diverted from Greece and Rome and fed at will 
among innumerable other periods, long or short, grand 
or frivolous. But it almost looks as if this insatiable appe- 
tite for the past can at last find very little to satisfy it. 
Rational and unemotional inquiry into the past will soon, 
by the mere process of time, have exhausted its material, 
and certainly will not now serve as a substitute for this nos- 
talgia of the past. What one would like would be an interest 
in the present, not an unbalanced adoration of machinery 
and science and of everything associated with them, but a 
perception of the charms, and even the romantic flavour 
of everyday affairs such as Manet or Flaubert enjoyed. 
But such calm content with the present is hard to achieve, 
and perhaps cannot consistently be maintained. Failing 
this, would it not be better, one may venture to wonder, 
to come back to the Greeks and Romans? 
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It is a sign of the enlarging bounds of biography that this 
study of Bulwer should find a public and a publisher. The 
author of Rienzi and The Last Days of Pompeii is little read, 
even by modern schoolboys; and his works have but faint 
hope of revival. Mr. Sadleir, indeed, hardly challenges 
the verdict of neglect; and, though his literary criticisms 
are acute, his concern is far less Bulwer the writer than 
Bulwer the individual. He aims, not to point a moral, but 
to adorn a tale. And it is an interesting tale. Young 
Edward Bulwer, left fatherless in his fifth year, was 
moulded by his mother, a vexing and difficult woman, 
and her father, a scholarly though eccentric bibliophile, 
whose library played perhaps the greatest part of all in 
the early education of the youth. Class-conscious and 
romantic from the first, Bulwer in later life claimed intel- 
lectual precocity, a claim which Mr. Sadleir endorses, 
though it left as its main record some merely usual verse. 
He took to Cambridge the memory of a frustrated 
juvenile idyll at his Ealing school; whence, perhaps, it 
came about that he could be described as ‘a friend who 
writes more verses than any man under the sun’. After a 
philandering affair with Lady Caroline Lamb, and a 
foreign tour, he met, at a party in London, the sprightly 
Rosina Wheeler, also the child of difficult parents, and 
more deserving, at that time, the overworked word 
*brilliant’ than Bulwer himself, Rosina was looking for a 
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husband; and, despite left-handed help from Lady 
Caroline, and the downright opposition of Mrs. Bulwer- 
Lytton, she found one in Edward, who had a good name 
and expectations. But Edward was an expensive young 
man. In the first flush of marriage, secure in a capital of 
£8,000, he disregarded the cessation of his mother’s 
allowance, declined a loan from his brother, and set up 
as author. A ‘fashionable novel’, published anonymously, 
for the sake of advertisement, sold well, and so sealed his 
career. Children, and books to pay for them, followed. 
The Bulwers lived fashionably, and spent extravagantly. 
When Mrs. Bulwer-Lytton renewed her allowance, her 
son bought a house in Hertford Street, intending ‘to 
mount the social ladder to its highest rungs’, Endowed 
with a prescience as to public taste which would have 
made him a best-seller in any age, he succeeded in his 
own, and so was able to give ‘ostentatious parties’ at 
which his friends ‘drank champagne out of a saucer of 
ground glass mounted on a pedestal of cut glass,’ while 
his wife ‘was a blaze of jewels and looked like Juno’. 
Meantime, according to a friend of the family, his 
neglected daughter ‘gave us the idea of a child of a 
savage’, with affections and intellect equally undevel- 
oped. Bulwer’s indulgences, industry, and _ successes 
brought him little happiness. He became an editor, a 
member of Parliament; and constantly overworked, 
mainly because he overspent. Six years after his marriage, 
a flirtation flaunted on a foreign tour provoked his 
Rosina to retaliation, whereupon the pair returned to 
England, Bulwer ‘mad with rage the whole journey’, and 
demanding an immediate separation. There followed 
three years of quarrels, partings, reconciliations, which 
even now make painful reading. The unfortunate wife 
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became ridiculous, as well as bad tempered and intem- 
perate. Bulwer took a mistress, and, in 1836, after a 
married life lasting nine years, a formal deed of separa- 
tion was signed. 

Here, for the moment, the story ceases, though with 
the promise of at least another volume (containing por- 
traits of Count D’Orsay and Lady Blessington) which 
will be welcomed by those who find entertainment in 
social history. Mr. Sadleir has gone beneath the surface; 
and his characters are drawn with a novelist’s skill. 
Bulwer does appear before us in his pages as ‘an indi- 
vidual who might have been one of the dominant figures 
of his age’; and the witty Rosina is even better drawn. 
The vignettes ofsuch lesser figures as Maginn and Letitia 
Landon are convincing; and there are stimulating com- 
parisons between the post-war 1820’s and the post-war 
1920’s, in which Mr. Sadleir, by showing how ‘modern’ 
the 1820’s seem, shows that we are ourselves unconsciously 
responding to influences which recur as part of war’s 
aftermath. 

A short preface claims the book to be ‘a panorama in 
miniature of England and of English humanity during 
the changing decades of the nineteenth century’. But it 
is a panorama with Bulwer as its central point; and it 
would appear that those strands of contemporary event 
which Bulwer overlooked are not to be woven into Mr. 
Sadleir’s history. He is, for instance, so far silent regarding 
that strange accession of interest in Scriptural prophecies 
which was so marked a feature of post-Napoleonic 
religious thought, though the period of the present instal- 
ment is 1803 to 1836. 

Mr. Sadleir displays great knowledge, common sense, 
and dramatic understanding in the march of his pages; 
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but, unfortunately, his style is at the mercy of a strained 
facetiousness which frequently detracts from the reader’s 
pleasure in these gifts, and sometimes betrays the author 
into bathos. On p. 3, for instance, sketching the career of 
Bulwer’s father, he tells how, as a young officer, General 
Bulwer ‘carried off a beautiful girl from boarding-school 
and made her his mistress’, The young officer would not 
marry beneath him; but neither would he consider 
marriage with anyone else during her lifetime; the 
attachment went deep. Then ‘some time during the 
seventeen-nineties this love-girl was killed by a kick froma 
horse’; and Mr. Sadleir’s comment is the horrid accident 
shook the poor man sadly. Perhaps no better example of the 
dangers of inveterate irony could be devised. As a com- 
ment upon the effects of the emetic administered to Curll 
by Pope, or Don Quixote’s mishap with the windmill, it 
might serve; but it is out of key with tragedy. When 
facetiousness is not Mr. Sadleir’s enemy, redundant 
qualifications are. Thus he says of L. E. L. that ‘only those 
aspersions on her character can therefore even be exam- 
ined which are supported by some degree of actual evi- 
dence’, and of the attitude of Bulwer and Rosina toward 
their children that ‘it can to some extent be understood 
if one realizes to what extent both of them were infected 
by the rather vulgar flippancy (etc.) ’. He writes, on p. 257, 
that ‘ The Age . . . started a campaign of their own’ against 
Bulwer, and on p. 291 that ‘Bulwer, who had at the very 
outset thus unanimously declared his policy’. And (final 
cavil) another vexation is the word ‘chic’, On p. 11 we 
read of ‘fashionable chic’; on p. 45 of ‘contemporary 
chic’; on p. 211 of ‘pre-revolutionary chic’. But these 
are specks upon the sun of an admirable and instructive 
book, 
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The States Through Irish Eyes, by E. G2. Somerville (Heine- 
mann. 8s. 6d.) is not a guide for the tourist, nor an inter- 
pretation of the States. It is an amusing and appreciative 
account of visiting most of the well-known hunts in the 
Eastern section of the country, indeed, it is so highly 
appreciative that one wonders if Miss Somerville had not 
made a pilgrimage to the Blarney Stone before she em- 
barked for the New World. Although she insists upon the 
appropriateness of ‘New’ in a sense which enables her to 
pay yet another compliment, she found ancient dignity 
and beauty surrounded her in the houses and gardens of 
the South, while in Boston she discovered the most perfect 
example of a ‘Queen Anne to George II’ home she had 
ever seen. American architecture, scenery, railways, cars, 
railway-stations, plumbing, and, last but not least, 
American hospitality, receive unstinted admiration. She 
is overcome by the perfect taste of the houses, and the 
youthful appearance of mothers with grown sons and 
daughters. She was escorted by de luxe trains from one rich 
home to another, from Charleston in the South to Boston 
in the North, and her eye detected no blemishes, except 
that sometimes the servants removed the bread too 
quickly and the train stopped too abruptly. Of American 
hospitality she says: ‘Wherever we went generally and 
without distinction of person our hosts and hostesses made 
us think of Irish people in their geniality and agreeability, 


of English people in their consideration and forethought, 


and of themselves only in a certain fresh and unconven- 
tional outlook on things in general, that has in it the 
peculiar vitality of a newer world than ours.’ Miss 
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Somerville’s delightful books doubtless account for the 
warmth of her welcome: not many pairs of Irish eyes have 
found New York so gracious. In short, her last book is the 
warm effusive ‘Collins’ of a grateful guest. 


The Snow Man, by Malcolm Waldron (Cape. ros. 6d.), is a 
chronicle of the hardships endured by Jack Hornby 
(Englishman) and Captain Critchell-Bullock (Canadian) 
in the region between Hudson’s Bay and the Pacific Coast 
just south of the Arctic Circle. They lived eighteen 
months in a region which even the Indians and the 
Esquimaux shun; and they came out alive. The book, 
intentionally or unintentionally, seems to insist on the 
moral that gentlemen make the best cave-men. Mr. 
Hornby considered a dug-out in the wilderness an ideal 
dwelling. True, the natives who shun the rigours and 
loneliness of the Barrens start from scratch, while these 
two started with hundreds of pounds worth of equipment. 
Still, in spite of that their wits were pitted against Nature 
all the time and their endurance sorely tested. They 
started from Edmonton, Canada’s northernmost city, on 
a long canoe and dog-sleigh journey northward; event- 
ually to dig themselves a hole in the heart of the Barrens, 
and to live in it like wolves, foraging for caribou all 
through the long winter-night. Most of Captain Bullock’s 
scientific equipment was left at the first camp, for 
Hornby, the dominating spirit, was only interested in the 
day-to-day struggle to keep alive in a wilderness of snow 
and ice. Hornby struck his companion as a boy, and a 
paragon in respect of the physical courage and endurance 
boys value so highly. The scraps of conversation between 
them preserved bear out this estimate. In spite of 
their simple-minded differences of opinion their relations 


, 
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were amazingly amiable during the long months of 
hibernation and the wearisome trek to Baker Lake, which 
they reached when Spring came. They nearly starved: 
they lost their dogs; but they saw the black-faced musk- 
ox which was supposed to be extinct, and they travelled 
over regions that had probably never been traversed by 
white men. On September 26th, 1925, they paddled into 
the Baker Lake outpost, eighteen months after they had 
left Edmonton, gaunt, half-starved, black from snow- 
glare. Hornby found the comforts of his first night in 
comparative civilization cramping. He wanted to organize 
a trip then and there to go back into the Barrens next 
winter. Captain Bullock, though fascinated by Hornby’s 
energy and fearlessness, refused. We are told that Jack 
Hornby and Christian, his nephew, who was barely out 
of his teens, and Second-Lieut. Adlard of the Air Force 
entered the Barrens again in 1926. In the Spring of 1927 
they all died of starvation, as the great caribou migration 
which had awed as well as fed Bullock and Hornby, failed 
Hornby this time. He died first, deliberately starving 
himself to save his rations for the young men, living up to 
his creed: ‘Men must know how to starve properly.’ 


Christina Rossetti: A Study, by Fredegond Shove. (Cambridge 
Unwersity Press. 5s.) In a modest, almost apologetic Fore- 
word Mrs. Shove speaks of her own ‘very slight observa- 
tions’, and again of ‘this slight attempt at a recognition 
of Christina Rossetti’s qualities as woman and as poet’; 
indeed, we feel that so great is her reverence and en- 
thusiasm for the subject of her study that it prevents her 
at times from being properly critical. For example, in- 
sisting quite rightly on Christina Rossetti’s music Mrs. 
Shove claims that ‘if music be the test, she comes ent (at 
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her best) ahead of Tennyson himself, complete as was his 
mastery of the science of prosody’. ‘This is nonsense. The 

oint is, surely, that Tennyson’s was a different music. Also, 
extolling the pieces in Sing Song she makes the reader of 
them exclaim, ‘yet I believe it would be easier to write 
one of Keats’ Odes, or even Milton’s, than one of these’. 
Hyperbole. Yet apart from these exaggerations, Mrs. 
Shove’s worship of her poetess does enable her to make 
clearer, from even anzsthetic point of view, theimportance 
of Christina Rossetti’s passionate (if narrowing) religious 
creed, and her tenderness in the face of God’s creation. 
She can grow eloquentin appreciation, as when she writes: 

‘She (Christina Rossetti) was like Saint Teresa of Avila, 
an artist caught and enraptured in the starry chains of 
her heavenly adventure.’ This study must have been a 
labour of love, and it has merits which other studies of 
her have not, due to the critic in this case sympathizing 
with the religious inspiration of the poet. 


A Farewell to India, by Edward Thompson. (Benn. 7s. 6d. 
net.) Mr. Edward Thompson has written a number of 
books about India, and this one has a roundness and 
completeness about it which suggests completedness. 

The hero of this book, so far as it can be said to 
have a hero rather than atmosphere, is the Vice- 
Principal of a mixed Hindu-Moslem college in Bengal, 
founded upon. Christian money. 

Perhaps I am biassed, for I have had the doubtful 
honour of calling myself the Principal of a mixed Hindu- 
Moslem college, and it was perhaps needlessly that I was 
taught to fear the Christian foundations in India, for ob- 
viously we made no better show of our ‘free’ institutions. 

At any rate, I fear the mystic European dealing with 
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the problems of ‘mysterious’ India; but here again J £ 
him only because he is so rare a type that he is out of = 
with the rest of the overworked, nervously exha es 
men who try to govern India with a revolver or two ee 
where in their bungalows and, on the whole, an se at 
indiscretion in admitting even the existence of fee 
weapons. i 
But the hero of this book, besides being a missionary. ; 
also definitely a mystic, with unusual, if laudable ee 7 
pathies; yet even this would be all very well if Me. 
Thompson used these ‘sympathies’ to make an openi E 
for a view of Indian culture or a tale ofa Garena seen 
wisdom of the Vedas; but no. Mr. Thompson’s book z 
about Anglo-Indians, but it is thus, necessarily about - 
very small a minority of the Anglo-Saxons in India He 
describes this minority charmingly, but with what 2 
times is very near to sentimentality and ina 
only wholly comprehensible to ih vainattey eal po 
_ Anyway, the background of Indian rains and th 
jungle is authentic, and the men who move about before 
that background do somehow manage to seem just a 
this side of sanity, and, if this convey to the English 
reader, unused to conditions in India, some idea 3 th 
nervous tension of official and semi-official life, then ite 
Nia by whatever means, will somehow have mocueeded 
_ On the whole, I think that this will be the effec of the 
book, and that, therefore, it does succeed, and I welcome 
it with thanks as a book which may secur - 
pathy for the m guy Eieaie tee 
oi iecalige See men in our Empire, those 
keep order before the iam ieee Th Ca 


In Out of Soundings (Heinemann. 6s.) wearegivena mixture 
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of essays, stories, and literary notes. From the story, 
with which the book opens, of the brown owl who lived 
on friendly, but not too intimate, terms with humans and 
who once met Hardy and exchanged thoughts but, 
unfortunately, not speech with him, through stories of the 
East, shrewd comments on Elizabethan sea-dogs, and the 
even shrewder comparison between music halls and 
talkies with its delightful appreciation of Marie Lloyd, to 
such eerie subtlety as the story entitled ‘The Changeling’, 
such delicate intimations of mortality as ‘The Turn of 
the Tide’, and such true homage as the tribute to Hardy 
which closes the book, Mr. Tomlinson never loosens his 
grip on our attention. One of the best of the literary 
essays is that which adds a footnote to the war books, and 
in which Mr. Tomlinson recites again his war creed and 
acclaims the unofficial historians of the war, the men who 
suffered and knew and have told the truth so far as the 
truth may be told. Perhaps the best of these notes is that 
on Edmund Blunden’s ‘Undertones’, in which he de- 
scribes Mr. Blunden as talking over his hearers’ shoulders 
to listeners beyond who laugh. 


Vagabonds, by Knut Hamsun. Translated by Eugene Gay- 
Tifft. (Cassell. 85. 6d.) Edevart is a fisher boy, strong, good- 
natured, not too clever: the eldest son, and a comfort to 
his family. He seems rather an ordinary lad. But his life is 
deflected by a roving impulse, and the example of 
August. August, an orphan and a sailor, dazzles the 
whole village for a while with his traveller’s tales and his 
gold teeth, and beguiles Edevart for ever from the trodden 
path. August’s brain teems with money-making devices, 
all on the grandest scale: he is continually on the point of 
securing, for himself or other people, an enormous 
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fortune. In some of these schemes he enlists Edevart; the 
fail—or they succeed in part; if they succeed, the friends 
tire, and somehow or other the money vanishes. The 
young men part—Edevart pursues a rambling life on his 
own account, is skipper, pedlar, storekeeper, anything 
that turns up. They come together again—they part— 
and so on. Parallel with this life is unrolled the stable 
monotonous life of the fishing village. For Edevart is not 
rootless like his companion; his affections are strong, and 
unusually tenacious. Old attachment draws him Task 
again and again to his own people, and at last it seems 
that he will resign himself and settle down among them 
Fate intervenes, however, using that very faithfulness ms 
pull him away. The woman he loves is herselfia wanderer: 
she beckons, and he sets off once more. : 
The author is not sentimental about what sentimental 
persons like to call the Wanderlust: he is even inclined to 
say with Carlyle, but less emphatically, ‘Blessed is he 
that continueth where he is’. He recognizes the dignity 
of the common round, the vulgarity of the ambitions that 
lure his ‘vagabonds’ away from it. Cheap city fine 
stands for the higher life to them; but still, visions of nie 
known F lorida keep them awake at night. , 
The story is quite loosely knit; it goes on from depth to 
depth rather than from point to point. It is a leisurel 
story, 1n spite of surface bustle; it has a calm ani 
oes which goes on almost unperceived. Or it is 
¢ a river: 1t starts out not too seriously, clattering along 
humorous and brisk, but not impressive—a mere thread 
of water. But almost imperceptibly, as it flows on, it 
widens and deepens—it is a Broad stream, and the ima e 
of life itself seems to look up from it. As though ac eine 
ance, merely through being prolonged, had ed 
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intimacy, Edevart and his village, and all these people, 
rounded, breathing, unpsychologized, begin to appear to 
us in their eternal aspect. The effect, because so unob- 
trusive, is extraordinarily profound. 

Vagabonds recalls that other story of a fishing village, 
The Malavoglias; and it is wonderful how much lighter in 
tone, how much more hopeful is the Norwegian scene; 
how much these northern peasants excel Verga’s in 
elasticity and an appearance, at least, of self-determina- 
tion. Knut Hamsun, like Verga, uses a colloquial idiom, 


- half-way to dialect, one conjectures, as though the story 


were being told by a neighbour or successor of the actors 
in it. But in this translation the device is made a burden 
to the English reader, partly by sheer clumsiness, partly 
by an American rendering which awakes incongruous 
ideas. 


Silver Ley, by Adrian Bell. (Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d.) This 
book shows Mr. Bell’s hero on his own farm. Soon after 
he had begun to work it, he was rather side-tracked by 
the descent of his family into the neighbourhood; he 
moved into their house, and the farm became little more 
than a pastime. But after six years of this easier life, he 
was left alone again; times, by then, were very bad, but 
hard work and hard living made it just possible for him 
to carry on. 

Of course, the setting is a great part of the real story. 
Everyone wants to read about farming, and the scenes 
and people it involves; so Mr. Bell assumes, and Silver Ley 
reads like select passages from a diary worked into narra- 
tive. It is exceedingly well done: spare and quiet, with an 
eye to the detail that brings a scene to life, and a humour 


more telling because never stressed. The episodes of 
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which the book is built are those that stand out in the 
memory—unrelated very often, and with no great defer- 
ence paid to their duration in time. Years may be glided 
over in a page, and indeed one is now and then a little 
surprised to have got through so many. When the novelty 
of farming his own acres has worn off, the hero almost 
leaves off talking about it: thus the novel is no longer, 
what it seems about to be, the story of a farm: it has 
become the story ofa young man in a farming neighbour- 
hood. Variety is obtained in this way, though one is not 
always grateful for it; one has to put up, for example, with 
the young man’s rather vague and spineless love affairs, 
which is a pity. The refined Emily Jarvis, that ‘flower 


among the yeomanry’, seems, to the rural amateur, a 
waste of space. 


Sir Francis Burdett and His Times (1770-1844), by W. M. 
Patterson. (Macmillan, 21s.) Disraeli’s verdict on Sir 
Francis Burdett was that he was the greatest gentlemen 
he ever knew. Mr. Patterson’s biography, as the late Lord 
Oxford pointed out, writing to the author before this life 
was completed, fills a gap in our chain of biographies. It 
proves to be not only a very interesting book but an 
entertaining one. In telling the story of Burdett’s life (he 
married the youngest daughter of Thomas Coutts the 
banker) the biographer was also able to tell the romantic 
story of Harriet Mellon, the actress, who was married 
first to old Coutts and afterwards to the Duke of St. 

Albans, also the surprising Stock Exchange scandal which 
led to the disgrace of that dashing sailor Lord Cochrane, 
afterwards honourably rehabilitated and buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Sir Francis Burdett belongs to that picturesque type, 
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the Radical aristocrat. Up to the Reform Bill he stood 
side by side with Cobbett, and at certain exciting mo- 
ments he was the most democratically popular man in 
England. The stormy scenes connected with his removal 
to the Tower, the hatred and fear which he excited as the 
enemy of his own class, are well described by Mr. Patter- 
son. After the Reform Bill he became what he was born, a 
Tory country gentleman. ‘Burdett, when he crossed to 
the Tory side in 1837, was reviled as an apostate from his 
original convictions. But the truth is that from the begin- 
ning to the end of his career he was a political free thinker. 
And that is why Disraeli found an analogy to his own 
career in that of Burdett. The first thing to grasp about 
Burdett is that he never was a Whig. He was a Tory 
Radical, but he never was a Whig. He went back for his 
principles to the reign of Queen Anne, when the Tories 
had stood for the Monarchy, the landed interest, the 
people, and to the opposition of the Whig war with 
France.’ He believed, as Cobbett also did, in ‘old’ agri- 
cultural England as it existed before the rise of the 
mercantile and funded interests. Like Cobbett, Burdett 
loathed the oligarchy which had usurped the power of 
both Crown and people. There was a strong and noble 
humanitarian vein in him. He protested against the cruel 
severity of punishments and, if the impoverished people 
had to be taxed to pay for the war, hewas determined that 
the governing classes should give up their sinecures. Well, 
now he stands before us in all his generosity, ardour, and 
impetuosity. In spite of the commotions he inspired hewas 
essentially a lightweight fighter. His fastidiousness was 
offended by those with whom he fought, and he was 
at home with those whom he attacked. This is the chronic 
predicament of rebel aristocrats. 
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To the Editor of Life and Letters. 


Sir.—While grateful for the length of Sir Arnold Wilson’s review of 
my book on India, I feel entitled to resent certain of his misconstruc- 
tions. I have put my cards on the table, given the exact dates of my 
stay in India in order to avoid any possible misconception as to its 
length, and pretended to no expert knowledge. Sir Arnold, neverthe- 
less, pretends to have discovered these limitations by hisown acumen 
thereby implying that I have tried to conceal them. Because I admit 
that I worked in a commercial office, he assumes that I was never out 
of it. Actually I travelled some 16,000 miles within the frontiers of 
India. He regrets, in the tone of a pained schoolmaster, that I did not 
broaden the basis of my observations, particularly of my fellows. But 
the point of my book, if it has one, is that its author was not con- 
sciously seeking political information, but had it thrust upon him by 
everyday experience. I have said in my opening paragraph: ‘The 
reader must himself assess the value of my experiences, and of the 
deductions I draw from them.’ Could I say more? 

If Sir Arnold Wilson were to put his cards on the table, as I have 
done, it would probably transpire that he is as ignorant of English 
life in the Presidency towns as I am of it on the North West frontier. 
He says that I justify my attitude towards the English in India on the 
ground that these towns ‘set the tone of English thought and manners 
in India’. This is a minor consideration. My chief argument is that 
since these towns are the main centres of Indian education, it is 
there that the Westernised Indian mainly observes the Englishman, 
thus observing him at his worst. Sir Arnold wonders in what circles’ 
I moved: I delight, he avers, in quoting insulting remarks made by 
English about Indians. I do not delight: I deplore. But since I heard 
such remarks uttered in all circles all over India, I feel justified in 
recording a proportion of them. To say that they ‘would in many 
ema firms entail the severest reprimand’ is unfortunately not 

rue. 

In reproaching me for an attitude towards the princes which is the 
antithesis of that which I seek to inculcate into my countrymen, Sir 
Arnold confuses my innocuous laughter with the attitude of racial 
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contempt. A princely conversation which I quote ‘does not ring 
true’ to him. Be that as it may, I repeat it as spoken and as typical of 
many others. He calls my reference to Hindustani ‘as the imperative 
dialect habitually employed towards servants’ puerile. So it would 
be, were it a reference to Hindustani; actually I was speaking of that 
extraordinary collection of utterances by which those who have no 
time to learn the language as a language manage to communicate 
with their households. He indicts my ten pages’ denunciation of the 
Daily Mail and other English publicists as ‘disproportionate to a book 
which purports to record impressions gained in India’. If there was 
one impression I gained in India more strongly than any other, it 
was the lamentable incomprehension of reality exhibited by these 
remote thunders from England. Indeed, it was their continued and 
calculated mendacity that spurred me to write the book at all. Sir 
Arnold compares my impressions of India with those of a new boy at 
school out of sympathy with his companions. This metaphor I wel- 
come. New boys are sometimes right, and sometimes succeed in 
preserving their common sense against the assaults of the herd. Iam 
also glad to learn that I am mistaken in complaining of the ‘lack of 
first-class works on Indian history, philosophy, art, and architecture’. 
But I should be gladder still to learn what books Sir Arnold has in 
mind to fill the deficiency. 

Finally, Sir Arnold Wilson winds up his review by a long expo- 
sition of the theory of racial individuality, with which I find myself 
in complete agreement. As this is a subject on which I have not 
touched, its only relevance is its unfairness, since it implies that I 
have disputed the theory. I am concerned not with the maintenance 
of racial individuality but with racial’ estrangement, and I ask 
whether one must necessarily breed the other. This question, which 
is the key to the whole Indian problem, Sir Arnold conveniently 
ignores, exhuming, instead, a couple of dubious red herrings from 
the classics in order to prove that I was wrong in dating the advent 
of the racial superiority theory from the Mutiny. I was wrong tosome 
extent, for it really began with Lord Cornwallis in 1793. But it did 
not exist in its present form during the greater part of the eighteenth 
century, and the fact that Horace thought it a pity that Roman 
soldiers should have married Parthian wives in the year 53 B.C. will 
not alter the truth of this statement. 
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Let me ask Sir Arnold Wilson a question. Because the Englishman 
feels himself to be, and possibly is, a superior human type to the 
Indian, is that a reason entitling the Englishman to promote rather 
than eliminate friction between himself and those he rules by un- 
ceasing and blatant insistence on the shibboleths of the colour bar? 
The existence of this feeling, and of that of racial difference ana 
individuality, must necessarily create a wall between the two races, 
But should not this wall consist of the reserved consideration and 
good manners which we of the dominant civilization can well afford to 
dispense towards those less fortunate peoples who are now obliged to 
digest that civilization wholesale and are suffering from an acute 
inferiority complex as a result? Surely Sir Arnold Wilson will answer 
yes. He expresses a hope that I may revisit India under more favour- 
able auspices. I should like to take him with me incognito, and intro- 
duce him to the Presidency towns.—I am, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


ROBERT BYRON 


21 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2 July ro 
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